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Subscribers Wants 
Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for a their wants 
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DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-school? Write for prices, care of M, New 
Curistian Century Co. 





CHURCH CLERK: Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well designed letter in blocks of fifty 
at 50 cents. Write us, care of X, New CHristian 
Cantury Co. 





ROBT. 0. NOAH AND WIFE, SINGERS, have some 
open dates after March 21. Address them at Mystic, 
Iowa. 





PREACHER WANTED.—-Salary, $900 a year. Ad- 
dress all letters to Samuel Alsbruck, Charleston, Mo. 
We want a broad minded fellow 





Hobnobbing With Hoosiers 
By Richard W. Gentry. 

We have been ¢0 Indiana. Always before 
we have been through. And we confess 
that on this occasion we crossed the state line 
with considerable trepidation. For our knowl- 
edge of Indiana confined itself almost wholly 
to Bud and his dog in “Hoosier School- 
master,” at which Bud looked proudly dowr 
and said, “When Bull once takes a holt, 
heaven and yarth can’t make him let go!” 

The occasion was the Central Indiana Min- 
isterial Institute, held in the Downey Avenue 
Church, Indianapolis, March 8 and 9. As 
we arrived in the city and took the car for 
Irvington, the request of the announcements 
that one should meander from car to church 
was made clear, and being late we fairly 
curved and teeter-tottered our way to the 
door. If the good pastor, Bro. C. H. Winders, 
has not the foreign element of the city to 
contend with, he has enough crescent-shaped 
geography to offset it. The church is situated 
in delightful surroundings. In every direction 
stretch the homes of its members and friends, 
with large yards just beginning to take on 
their spring coat of green. Only a short dis- 
tance to the south and east rise the buildings 
of Butler College and the Missionary Train- 
ing Building of the C. W. B. M. 

The Institute was opened with able ad- 
dresses on “Do the Disciples Need a New 
Apologetic?” by William Oeschger, and “The 
Preacher and His Library,” by Prof. Jabez 
Wall. The address of J. M. Rudy on “Modern 
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Evangelistic Methods” was missed in an ef- 
fort to see Butler College, but from reading 
his writings in our current literature we are 

familiar with the vigorous thought it must Refreshing 
have contained. The closing part of the pro- 


gram was also lost in taking an afternoon Sleep 


train. But those addresses which were heard 





gave knowledge of the breadth of the pro- Comes After a Bath with 
gram, and the varied activities of the Indiana 

ministry. On the one hand we heard J. B. warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Burkhardt on the “Preacher and Practical Soap. It allays irritation and 
Problems. His address dealt chiefly with leaves the skin cool, soothed 
the liquor question and his stories of per- ’ " , 

sistent labor with inebriates set before us a and refreshed. Used just before 
self-sacrificing ideal. On the other hand was retiring induces quiet and restful 
J. C. Todd’s able and scholarly paper on sleep. Always insist on 


> 


“The Growth of the New Testament Canon.’ 


. - > 9 
In the evening, President E. B. Bryan gave Gl n 
an address on “The Relation of Education to en Ss 
the Religious Life,” full of sound thought, in Sul h S 
which he showed that the aim of the two Dp ur oap 
was the same, the method only differing. 


The social feature of the Institute was not All druggists keep it. 





the least important. The Missouri outside ; 
latch-string and hearty handshake seem char- | M11s Hair and Whisker Dye 


acteristic also of Indiana. At the church we Black or Brewn, 50c. 


ate of the good meals the ladies served. At 














night time we were likewise in good hands, 


for a missionary named Moses took us under e 

his roof. During a portion of the institute, Iu tw rat 

and especially on Monday night, much water, Yj uP 

congruously, fell. Tuesday an interesting 

visit was made to Butler College chapel, where By Writ1am J. Kraxparatcr end J. H. Fitumoss. 
A new collection of the brightest and prettiest 


our eyes met the inspiring sight of a large Sanday-sechool songs you ever heard. A returnable 


> 7 ¢ > fille ‘i , > le > —w ad examination. Bound ia 
room comfortably filled with young men and or Sle per cnc basinal 


women. Butler College occupies a beautiful HOUSE 525 Elm St., Cincinaatl, 0. or 
natural site, enhanced by the several large FILLMORE music 6S a, SS 





buildings. In the center stands the main 


building, while across the green in different {itv TATIONS 
directions are the Athletic Field, Laboratory NG Ceane 
remand 7, ~s : uN 
Hall, the Gymnasium, the Women’s Resi- "CALLING STATIONERY 
id T i Send for Samples 


dence, and the splendid Thomson Memorial 
Library. The inadequate interest which the | §S.D, CHILDS & CO., 200 Clark St., Onteaan 








Disciples have always shown in their educa- 


tional institutions is rendered more pathetic 
by the richness of the natural sites and re- 
sources which they possess. Let us hope that 
such gatherings as this under the shadow of . Pree! Alloy Chur 7 ond On - 


our colleges will find for our hands a work C.8. BELL CO., 
to do. 





Andrew P. Johnson closed his work with 
the Bethany, Mo., Church, March 1. Two 
additions to the church on his last Sunday. Cr Se 
He was given a farewell reception by the 
congregation. Write = — Sr Foundry Co., i 0, 


THE CHURCH OF sist 


By a Layman. TENTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 


A history of Pardon, the evidence of Pardon and the Church as an nization. 
Scriptural Discussion >f Church Fellowship and Communion. THE BEST 
EVANGELISTIC BOOK. “No Other k Covers the Same Ground.” 
Fonk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York and London, Cloth 
Binding, Pric~ $1.00 Postpaid. Write J. A. Joyce, Selling Agent, 209 
Birseli Block, Pittsburg, ‘or specirl rates to Preachers - nd Gbascher 


A. McLean’s New Book Free 


Our proposal to give a copy of A. McLean’s new book on “Alexander Campbell as 
Preacher” with each new subscription of $1.50 has proved so attractive that we have decided 
te continue it beyond the date which we had set for its expiration. During March the 
offer will hold good. Ministers may have the paper (new subscription) and the book for §$1.2¢ 




















individual Cummunion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars and cate- 
logue No. 3. Give the number of communicants, and name of church. 

“The Lord’s Supper takes on a new dignity and beauty bv the use of the Individual 
Cup.” J. K. Wilson, D. D. 


Chartes L. Major, Mgr. 168 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








YOUR OWN PAPER FREE 
FOR A LITTLE WORK 
Any minister (who is not in arrears to us) can 
have his subscription date set ahead one year by 
sending us 2 New Yearly Subscriptions with $3.00. 
This applies to ministers who are not now sub- 
scribers as well as to those who are. 
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The Cross 


It is the practice of some types of conservative preachers and 
evangelists to speak slightingly of the work done by those who 
hold different views from their own in regard to the interpretations 
of Christian truth. It is highly characteristic of men of a certain 
grade of culture to believe that theirs is the only attitude which 
can be held toward biblical doctrines. At least they are confident 
that any other interpretation than theirs is inconsistent with the 
teachings of the Word of God. 
in many ways, but in none more striking than the effort to dis- 
eredit the achievements of the Christian teachers, preachers, mis- 
sionaries, and authors who have found value in the modern studies 
of science, criticism, and social uplift. It is often the effort of con- 


This narrowness manifests itselt 


servative writers and speakers to disparage all activities save those 
which represent their own schoo] of thought; and particularly is 
this tendency apparent in connection with evangelistic effort. 

When, however, one goes more deeply into the facts, he is likely 
to discover that the men of the modern school who are familiar 
with the facts of science, who have studied their Bibles under the 
light of the historical method, and who are trying to interpret Chris- 
tianity as a vital and effective force for personal regeneration and 
social betterment, are accomplishing results which give promise of 
quite as widespread values and quite as much permanency as those 
of any other school of thought. More than this we do not care 
to say. It is not by boasting that the values of any view of Holy 
Scripture are to be maintained. It is rather by observation of the 
character of Christian life and effectiveness of church work which 
grows out of the modern view of God and of the world. 

Point is given to these reflections by the spirited correspondence 
which has recently appeared in English religious journals over the 
statement made by a reviewer in the notice of a recently published 
book. The following is the word of the reviewer, including his quo- 
tation from the volume, whose title is “The Wondrous Cross,” by 
Thomas Clow: 

“On the very first page we are arrested by a story of a man 
of wide reading attending an evangelistic meeting, and revolting 
at the claim made by the Cross. Yet, as Mr Clow says, ‘the 
evangelist was right, wholly right,’ for ‘every religious move- 
ment . . Which leaves out the redeeming Cross, ends like a 
desert river in a marsh, or slips into a chill and pallid Unitarianism.’ 
And then come these significant words: ° 

““A few years ago Henry Drummond, a forever endeared name, 
himself a fully consenting believer, was preaching a Gospel which 
did not focus on the Cross. His brilliant gifts and his mesmeric 
Personality gave his message a potent charm. Crowds of young 
men flocked to his meetings. The movement has passed, and is 
little more than a tender memory.’ (P. 3.) 

“This is courageously put, and perhaps it required saying just as 
lovingly and faithfully as Mr. Clow has been able to say it.” 

It must have surprised men who had the slightest acquaintance 
with the life and influence of Henry Drummond to read an utter- 


and the Modern Mind 


ance so lttle in harmony with the facts as author and reviewer 
have permitted themselves to state in the above quotation. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a storm of protests appeared, includ- 
ing not only the words of those who share Henry Drummond’s 
scientific and critical views, but as well men of quite different 
attitudes toward the Bible and the problems which are now engag 
ing the minds of Christian scholars. These protests point out the 
fact that never has Henry Drummond’s influence been so wide- 
spread and salutary as it is today in those communities where he 
wrought through the years of his university instruction. Not only 
was he profoundly committed to the essentials of Christian truth, 
bearing unceasing testimony to the basic elements of our holy* faith, 
the atonement, the forgiveness of sins, the saving work of Christ, 
but his own life was a living expression of these truths which he 
so deeply held. University students throughout the world probably 
owe to Henry Drummond more than to any other one man in the 
way of spiritual uplift. He gave direction and character to the 
students’ movement, which has grown under the stimulus of his 
example and his teachings. As Dr. Alexander Whyte, perhaps the 
most noted preacher in Edinburgh, declares of Drummond’s work 
among the students of the university: “Into that world of plastic 
young humanity he stepped, a man absolutely pure, a gentleman, 
and a Christian. From that day to this certain ways which 
used to be accepted as merely part of the day’s life to those who 
chose to live that way have been bad form. Certain aspira- 
tions and ideals after the noblest things have been held in 
honor. Few religious teachers in our time have commanded 
so vast an audience at home and throughout the world.” 

Similar words regarding the depth and strength of Drummond’s 
religious convictions and utterances are given by such men as 
John Kelman, George Adam Smith, A. R. Simpson, and a great com- 
pany beside. When any cause finds itself compelled to resort to 
slighting references to a great servant of God like Henry Drummond, 
it has come to an unhappy and unholy pass. Such fimgs at the 
beliets and services of the type of men which Drummond represents, 
a type which is now dominant and increasing in the leadership of 
all the churches, both in America and abroad, only react to deepen 
the conviction that such criticisms can only proceed from ignorance 
of the facts or ineradicable prejudice. 

The Cross of Christ has never in the history of the church been 
given so vital and effective a place in the preaching of Christianity 
as today and by the men of modern training. They do not make 
the death of Christ a mere episode of the past, but the necessary 
and ntting climax and interpretation of his life. Nor is it merely 
the ground of sacramental grace in a scheme of divine jurisprudence, 
but the disclosure of the life of God as essentially sacrificial and 
loving, and the secret of the Christian’s character as the child of 
God, partaking necessarily of these elements. The secret of the 


cross is not a theory of the atonement, but the possession of the 
holy life and the redemptive passion of Jesus. 
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PARCELS POST AND BOOKS 

The League of Library Commissions urges the parcels post because 
it will “enable librarians to send individual volumes to patrons on 
rural routes at less than half the present cost, thus encouraging 
home study.” They point out the fact that the distribution of 
library books in rural homes is almost impossible because of the 
prohibitive cost of transportation. If the library is one of the 
great agents of enlightenment why confine its work to the towns? 
Anything that makes the distribution of intelligence easy is a 
forward step for citizenship and all else for which civilization 


strives. 


A NOTABLE CONVERT 

News comes from China of the declaration at Tien-Tsin by 
Chang Po Ling, one of the most influential of the new Chinese 
educators, that he is a convert to Christianity. The president of 
the Imperial University declares his conversion equals, in signifi- 
eance to Christianity in China, all other conversions there in the 
last forty years. 

The Shanghai Conference asked for one hundred of the ablest 
young men the college and universities could send out to take 
places in the schools of higher learning being established by the 
government. The International Commission of the Y. M. C. A. has 
recently furnished five men to the public schools at Tien-Tsin. The 
Shanghai Association has 500 young men in its educational classes. 
American educators can do more than can American diplomats or 
commerce for the rejuvenation of China, by moulding her thought 


for the next generation and training her future rulers. 


THE SHANGHAI OPIUM CONFERENCE 

Seven nations participated in the Shanghai conference, which was 
called’ by this country to consider the opium question. China’s 
earnest endeavor to throttle the monster that has its coils about 
her moral and economic life, led reformers to petition President 
Roosevelt to call this conference. 

China is not yet out of the swaddling clothes in which she was 
placed in the days of the Taipings. She cannot act in all things 
as she would like because the powers do not yet consider that 
her proneness to hate the “foreign devil” can be trusted to give 
justice and insure peace on all occasions. Then too, once a com- 
mercial power gets an advantage she is reluctant to lose it. Japan 
waited long for recognition on the basis of a civilized and competent 
nation, and only within the past few years has she had power to try 
cases in her own courts where the property or person of a foreigner 
was involved. But America seeks to play the part of big brother 
to China and to give her moral and diplomatic protection against 
vested interests. 

The Viceroy, Tuan-fang, opened the conference by an address in 
which he claimed that the consumption of the drug had been 
reduced one-half. It will be remembered that the reform edict 
gives ten years for the complete subsidence of the growing of the 
poppy and the officials say it is being enforced by an annual decrease 
of production. The government asked that all foreign nations 
enforce a like reduction of importation, a thing which China ought 
to be allowed to do without fear or favor of any power. England 
reluctantly agrees on a reduction of one-tenth of the annual Indian 
importation for three years. But India derives large revenues from 
that trade and the Royal Commission appointed some years ago 
to report on the matter said, “the common use of opium is a 
moderate use leading to no ill effects.” But suppose that were so, 
has one nation the right to force another to receive goods which 
that nation condemns as threatening her national life. Out of 
50,000,000 men in China more than 13,000,000 smoke the deadly drug. 
In time British conscience will overcome trading interests in India 
and both the Chinese and Hindus will be protected against the 


Godless greed of illicit traffic. 


. 
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The conference recommends further that all foreign nations forbig 
the use of the drug on their concessions. This is being done now, 
but has been a serious hindrance heretofore. If Portland tried to 
honestly rid herself of drink and China had a hundred acres right 
by her docks that she governed as Chinese territory, and its streets 
became a row of saloons, we would have a fit illustration of what 
the Chinese ask of other governments in this matter. Morphine jg 
being extensively used as opium goes out, and its manufacture wijj 
have to be stopped. 

Japan has demonstrated in Formosa what can be done with the 
opium evil in Chinese territory and we are engaged in the same 
demonstration in the Philippines. If any one doubts the ravages 
of the habit in China let him read Samuel Merriam’s recent book 
entitled “Drugging A Nation.” The conference is generally cop. 
sidered a failure on account of British protests against effective 


prohibition. 


THE BATTLE WITH THE BOTTLE 


The merry battle with the bottle progresses from week to week 
with undiminished vigor. Not all asked for is given by the legis. 
latures, but little that could reasonably be expected is denied, 
South Carolina and West Virginia lost state prohibition, but the 
measures put on the statute books will all but make both states 
“dry” by the local option principle. South Carolina abolishes the 
State Dispensary and leaves counties to settle for themselves 
whether they will have a county dispensary or no liquor. The 
Arkansas House passed the state-wide prohibition measure by 
overwhelming vote. The prediction in these columns that the 
election of Tom Marshall and a Democratic legislature in Indiana 
did not mean a repeal of Hanly’s county option law is justified by 
the killing of the repeal measure in the Senate. 

Kansas establishes a new principle. So far anti-saleon legislation 
has been directed against the open saloon. After years of state 
prohibition the Sunflower state finds such desperate outlawry innate 
in the business, that she must meet the issue with the most severe 
measure that ever went on a statute book in regard to the liquor 
trade. She allows no drug stores to handle it and no physician 
to prescribe it and collect his fee for so doing. This law will have 
to stand the constitutional test as the state constitution of Kansas 
makes an exception of medicine, science and mechanical arts. On 
the other hand the U. S. courts have declared that the absolute 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicants is a good 
and honest right of the people. The new principle established by 
Kansas is that of denying the right to use liquor. The effort to 
abolish the saloon may lead to such measures in order to make 
law enforceable. 

In Illinois the enforcement of the new law is proving less difficult 
than expected. The judiciary are earnest in their attitude and 
give the law an honest chance. The penalties are generally ade- 
quate and full of warning. A Search and Seizure law, such as the 
Anti-Saloon. League is asking, will make the law serious to the 
“Blind Tiger” and convince the people that more is better. 

The general effect of the battle is demonstrated by the fact that 
the Whisky Trust last year distilled but 128,000,000 gallons as 
against 168,000,000 the year before. This is a clear loss of 25% 
in one year. 

In New Zealand the electorate shows a clear majority against the 
saloon. The entire colony would go “dry” could the matter be 
settled by a majority vote. The present law requires a two-fifths 
vote to create “dry” territory and permits elections in districts only. 


MAKING INTELLIGENCE QUICK AND INEXPENSIVE 

Saskatchewan has bought out the Bell Telephones and made them 
governmental property. Manitoba’s success encouraged the step. 
In one year the latter province made a profit of $250,000 on its 
investment of $4,000,000, and greatly reduced rates besides. Further 
reductions of from 25% to 40% are promised. In Winnipeg a business 
phone costs but $39 and one in a residence but $25. This is from 
one-half to one-third our average city rates. 

Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of New Zealand, reports rates 
there but one-half what they were under private ownership. Sweden 
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js generally considered the most up-to-date telephone country in 
the world, but New Zealand does a larger volume of business with 
a population but one-fifth as dense and no large cities like Stock- 
holm. 

In France the government-owned telegraph now transmits night 
messages of fifty or more words at the rate of one centime, or 
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one-fifth of one cent, per word. Another favorable report on public 
ownership of natural monopolies is that of the Ottawa, Can., city 
council on the third year’s operation of their Municipal Lighting 
Plant. An increase in patronage of 250%, and of revenues of 200% 


recommends the undertaking. 


EDITORIAL 


Pastor Wagner of Paris, who is well known as the author of “The 
Simple Life” and who has written widely for American and English 
religious journals since his visit to this country three years ago, 
has just published a new book entitled “The Home of the Soul.” 


The third number of “Christian Men,” the journal of the Brother- 
hood of Disciples of Christ, is full of good things. The editor, P. C. 
Macfarlane, who is also the General Secretary of the Brotherhood, 
js producing a spirited and helpful magazine. It has come in the 
nick of time. The brotherhood spirit is in the air. All the churches 
should be eager to avail themselves of the value of such an instru- 
ment of service. The present number of “Christian Men” contains 
a model constitution for local brotherhoods. It is sufficiently flexible 
to meet the needs of any group of Christian men. 


The responses that have come to the office of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society from churches and pastors in reference to 
the great offering for home missions the first Sunday in May are 
exceedingly encouraging. There is every reason to believe that a 
record-breaking gift will be made by the Disciples of Christ in this, 
the centennial year. This will not only mean an advance along 
the whole line of our home mission work, but it will be a proof to 
all who watch our work with interest that it is marked by conse- 
eration and an earnest effort to push on into new fields and forms 
of service. 

Dean W. J. Lhamon, of the Bible College of Missouri, who expects 
in the near future to take up his residence at Des Moines, Iowa, 
has arranged to spend some time in evangelistic work in coiépera- 
tion with Byron L. Burditt, Singer. Dean Lhamon’s ability as a 
preacher, his long experience in teaching and preaching and his con- 
secration to the ideals of the Kingdom of God in teaching and 
in ministerial work make him a desirable leader in campaigns of 
evangelism which the churches are sure to desire. No congregation 
will fail of spiritual uplift and inspiration under the direction of 
these men. We understand that they will be ready for service in 
the early autumn. In connection with the evangelistic meetings 
Mr. Lhamon delivers courses of lectures on such themes as Addi- 
tional Studies in the Character of Christ, Comparative Religion and 
New Testament Book Studies. 





The Summer Quarter of the University of Chicago will be especi- 
ally attractive this year for ministers and Christian workers by 
treason of the fact that Professor George Adam Smith, of Scotland, 
will be one of the instructors in the Biblical faculty during the first 
term. Professor Smith is perhaps the greatest living exponent of 
Biblical literature. He combines the elements of the highest schol- 
arship with great personal magnetism and his work in the class 
room and in the pulpit has drawn to him a host of students and 
others, both in Europe and in this country. Three years ago it was 
the expectation that Professor Smith would spend a term at the 
university during the Summer Quarter, but his serious illness pre- 
vented him from fulfilling this promise. Now he comes to fill this 
engagement and his arrival is awaited with the greatest interest 
not only by the members of the university, but by a wide circle 
of teachers and ministers who will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to spend a period of study at the university. 


last year the Christian world was surprised and pained to learn 
that, after many years of service, Principal A. M. Fairbairn of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, had resigned his position in order to spend 
the remainder of his life in the greater leisure of his study and in 
the discharge of wider duties to Congregationalism and the free 
churches in general. Dr. Fairbairn’s name has been so intimately 
connected with Mansfield College, the one non-conformist, evangelical 
school at Oxford, that it hardly seems possible to think of the in- 
stitution without his presence. Yet his friends recognize the justice 
of his plea for release. After several months of careful considera- 





tion, the Council of Mansfield College has selected a new principal 
in the person of Rev. W. B. Selbie, M. A., of Cambridge, pastor of 
Emmanuel Church. Dr. Selbie has been a notable figure among the 
preachers of Cambridge for years. He is a great favorite with the 
andergraduates and with the students of Homerton College, a large 
number of whom attend Emmanuel Church. He will be a worthy 
successor to Dr. Fairbairn, though he would be the last to claim 
either the great learning or the brilliant expository power of his 
predecessor. In accepting the position he will be returning to the 
college where he received his own theological training and where he 
was for a time lecturer on Hebrew and the Old Testament. 





Professor Harnack of Berlin has recently published an additional 
preface to his work “What is Christianity?” in connection with the 
new edition which is now being issued from the press. A work so 
important as this could not fail to awaken widespread interest and 
cause much discussion. In that discussion Dr. Harnack himself took 
no part, preferring to let the book speak for itself and to allow 
the exchange of views suggested -by the statement of the book to 
It was not until the fiftieth thousand appeared that he con- 
In the new edition, 


go on. 
sented to review the discussion up to date. 
which is the sixtieth thousand, he has appended a few pages of an- 
notations, several! of which enlarge or modify statements made in 
the original work, but none of which in any essential matter 
changes the thesis of “Das Wesen des Christentums.” 

Dr Harnack is a prolific producer, his recent works on the New 
Testament being among the most important contributed to biblical 
studies in recent years. In order to secure greater leisure for his 
literary work, he has largely withdrawn from the duties of his 
university position and has accepted the place of Head Librarian 
of the great Berlin Library. This does not entirely interfere with 
his university instruction, which still continues, under limitations 
prescribed by his desire for greater leisure for literary work. It is 
not too much to say that Dr. Harnack is the most conspicuous 
writer on biblical literature, history and criticism in Germany. 


The latest number of “The Congo Christian,” published at Bo- 
lenge, Africa, and dated at the Christian season, brings the news 
of the urgent need of a doctor at once for the mission station at 
Monieka. At the same time comes an urgent letter from Dr. Royal 
J. Dye, whose name is intimately linked with our mission interests 
on the Congo. His appeal is intended to be transmitted to any 
consecrated Christian physician who is young enough and enthus- 
iastic enough to give his life to this wonderful opportunity. To 
such a man Dr. Dye says in the letter just received, “Would you 
practice your chosen profession? Why not do so, then, where but 
for you they will have no relief from their many ailments; where 
by the very skill of your splendid equipment as a physician you 
may be able to open a great region now in darkness and sin to the 
glorious gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; where you may confound 
the witch doctor, the best they have in the medical art, and over- 
throw his rule and sway over their lives? Surely, here is an open- 
ing for you. Last year the medical missionary at Bolenge, Dr. W. 
Charles Widdowson, treated over 10,000 patients. Could you get 
such a practice at home. There, in the treating of their ailments, 
you get the inestimable opportunity of representing the Great 
Physician and offering the balm of his healing for their sin-sick 
souls. You can be the pioneer of the great new station that North- 
ern California is building in this memorable Centennial year.” To 
such an appeal as this there should be immediate response. It is 
no light task, but it is a glorious opportunity for a life to be put 
at the service of Christ in a way which will lay the foundations 
for Christianity and the higher civilization for centuries to come. 


As we approach the Adult Bible Class Day, March 28, the report 
of W. C. Pearce, International Superintendent of Adult Bible class 
work, is especially interesting. He shows that the Disciples report 
an enrollment of 15,304 adult classes, standing second in the list 
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church first with 20,117 classes and the Baptist 
For the past quarter the Disciples have 


with the M. E. 
third with 10,591 classes. 
organized nearly twice as many classes as any cther religious body, 
reporting 245 against their nearest rival, the Methodist Episcopal 
church, which reports 137. Mr. Marion Stevenson our Nationa! Su- 
perintendent of Bible School work believes that the Disciples may 


rank first shortiy in this important work. 


The Biblical Recorder, a Baptist newspaper published in North 
Carolina, recently contained an editorial with a drastic expose of 
plagiarism in Herbert Moninger’s Teacher Training volume. “It 
appears,” the editor says, “that the little book is a piece of 
bold plagiarism, copying without credit the Normal Lessons of 
Hurlbut, using outlines, diagrams, quotations, slightly changed sen 
tences and paragraphs, etc. Whereat we infer that if Mr. Moninger 
has not made himself liable to prosecution by the publishers of 
the earlier work, at least his reputation for originality and honesty 
has been seriously and justly impaired.” 

It will be a source of much satisfaction to Mr. Moninger’s host 
of friends among the Disciples to read an editorial explanation in 
the same paper a month later than the above appeared. The fol 
lowing is the revised statement: ; 

“We have learned, however, that Mr. Moninger while preparing 
his book, for which in the preface he does not claim originality, was 
teaching a class in Hurlbut’s ‘Outline’—a booklet which he has used 


with many classes and knows by heart. Similarity between the 
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two books we would therefore say in justice to Mr. Moninger, cay 
be accounted for by a somewhat similar use of the material usually 
covered in such courses and by a similarity of expression which 
naturally comes to one who is a close student of another.” 

Our reason for giving the Biblical Recorder’s explanation is that 
it may serve to settle the gossip that has been going the 


rounds of many circles in our own brotherhood. 


In the efforts. of the city of Toronto to raise $500,000 per year 
for missions, the Baptist churches a year ago assumed $50,000 of 
the total. They had given $23,225 the year before. Not only have 
they raised and paid into the treasury the $50,000 they under. 
took, but over $5,000 in addition, thus making an increase in g 
single year of 137 per cent and bringing up their average giving to 
missions to about $8.00 per member. The Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement is largely responsible for this great increase. , 


The Summer School of Theology will be held at Oxford in the 
month of September. This enterprise has attracted large notice dur. 
ing recent years. It is supported by the Hibbert trustees, ang 
among the lectures already announced for the coming season are 
Dr. J. E. Carpenter, Professor Driver, Dr. P. H. Wicksteed, Pro. 
fessor Lake, Dr. G. B. Gray, and others. The program is under the 
general direction of Dr. J. E. Carpenter, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. 


An Evening in the Billy Sunday Revival 


AN ACCOUNT OF A SINGLE EVENING SERVICE IN THE GREAT SUNDAY REVIVAL IN SPRINGFIELD. BILLY SUNDAY 
NOT JUST AN INDIVIDUAL BUT AN ORGANIZATION 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


| have been loking forward 1 my third attendance upon the 
Sunday Revival in Springtield wich esp.cial interest, because at 
this time the organization woud be in action in the real business 


Mr. Sunday was in Springheld over two weeks 


i getting converts. 
before he extended an invitation. He began this feature at the 
great children’s meeting on a Saturday, with an attendance of over 
four thousand. He had close to fotr hundred converts among the 
children at this service. From that point on he has been bearing 
down hard on the wills of stubborn church members who refuse 
to go into the congregation to “work.” His style of speech has 
undergone a change. His speech is more chaste, though not wholly 
free from slang, and there is a vein of tenderness in his appeal, 
though it is yet, in the main, heroic, 


An Easy Human Informality. 
The meeting starts off like a pienic. There is not the slightest 
formality. People had been coming for an hour and a half before 
I arrived. The huge barn-like tabernacle was full at 7:30 o'clock 
save for the seats that were reserved for privileged persons. The 
Elks lodge and the Woodmen had large reservations that night. 
Regularly a large section is kept for working women and clerks, 
who are unable to come early and camp. Likewise the doctors 
Seats in the latter section are fitted 


| got in with the deaf people, but 


have a section and the deaf. 
with acousticon attachments. 
was spied by one of the ministers who made me sit in the ministers’ 
row on the platform. 

I say it was like going into a pienie crowd. There was a gladness 
and freedom about everybody. It didn’t seem a bit like church. 
Everybody was talking and laughing and waiting for “Billy” to 
come. 

The boys on the front seats (the front seats.are reserved for 
boys) kept close watch on the door where Mr. Sunday usually 
enters, and when they espied the shiny peak of his little cap and 
the fur collar of his great coat their applause was the signal for 
the eight thousand people to clap their hands and wave their hand- 
kerchiefs. This is the way the Evangelist is welcomed every night. 

Applause at the Pull of the Trigger. 

The crowd is ready to applaud at the slightest pretext. They 
do not say “amen” so much as we would expect. They clap their 
hands. I am not sure that I know why this is unless it is because 
of the unconventional character of Mr. Sunday’s speech. He does 
not use the cant expressions much. He talks about religion in a 
wonderfully concrete and vital way and frames the truth in such 
secular style that “amens” seem hardly to fit. 

Mr. Fischer announced a song simultaneously with Mr. Sunday’s 
appearance. At the end of the first verse Mr. Gill (one of the Sun- 


day functionaries) shouted out, “Engineer Burns is wanted at the 
round-house!” By the time the song was finished he announced 
that Dr. — Every thing is 
done to make the meetings homey and informal. There is no noise 


— was wanted at 1039 Spring Street. 
save that the voices make. Compressed shavings are spread over 
the hard dirt floor. The improvised benches are really very com- 
fortable with a much wider board used for the back than is usually 


selected for such te mporary purposes, 


Dignitaries are Especially Welcomed. 

Just a little commotion was added to the minister’s group on the 
platform, when the omnipresent Mr. Gill informed us that Mayor 
Reece was in the house. This would be his first appearance at the 
meetings, and while dignitarics higher up than he had been there 
(Governor Deneen attended the men’s meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
I think), yet this man Reece would be sure to hear something 
pertinent to his duties as Mayor if he were in the house, and it 
would be well to have him on the platform where he could be seen 


of men. He didn’t come up, however. 


Novel Variations in the Singing. 

Mr. Fischer had trouble getting the people to sing that night. He 
tried the choir and the congregation on one song for an unconscion- 
ably long time, finally giving it up and choosing 

“Shall We Gather at the River?” 
The six hundred in the choir sang it and the seventy-five hundred 
in the congregation sang it. Then the crowd of two hundred boys 
on the front seats were told to stand up in their chairs and face 
the people and sing it. They brought the house down in applause. 
Then all the mothers over forty years of age sang it. How tremul- 
ous ana pensive their voices sounded! 


“Shall we gather at the river? 
Where bright angel feet have trod; 
Where the crystal stream forever, 
Flows down from the throne of God?” 


¢ 
I thought the climax had been reached. But Mr. Fischer asked 
the Elks to sing the chorus. And they made the rafters vibrate. 


“Yes we'll gather at the river, 
The beautiful, the beautiful river, 


(iather with the Saints at the river 
That flows by the throne of God.” 


You should have heard the applause the Elks received. 


Out of Town People as Guests. 
Mr. Fischer asked everybody to stand while President Hieronymus, 
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of Eureka college led in prayer. Mr. Hieronymus was in town, 
one of a considerable number of visiting preachers and educators, 
studying Mr. Sunday’s methods. Men come from great distances 
and pay room-rent and board to discover, if they can, the secret 
of this man’s power over the people. I had a chat with Matthew 
Small, one of our well known evangelists, who is spending ten days 
studying Billy’s devices. I was much interested in his characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Sunday as a 
cross between Scoville and 
thinks 
points 


Sam Jones! He 
there .are certain 
our Disciple 
will do well to adopt from 
Mr. Sunday and hopes soon 
holding 


evangelists 


to see our men 
ynion meetings. 

After the college presi- 
dent’s prayer the evangelist 
took the reins himself. Up 
to this point Mr. Fischer, 
the song director, had been 
in charge and the preacher 
had been screwing around 
on his little kitehen chair 
on the platform. 


Evangelist Not Wholly Re- 
covered From Sprain. 


Mr. Sunday was a little 
lame yet from his sprained 
ankle. He had laid aside 
the crutches he used on my 
former visits. He seemed 
worn out. He rubbed his 
face violently and seemed a 
bit hesitant in his talk. He 
buried Lis face in his hands 
once and declared to the 
preachers that he “didn’t 
see how he could stand it.” 
His voice was hoarse at first 
and feather-edged, but when 
he got into his sermon later 
on it was ringing and clear. 
He hadn’t begun his sermon 
yet. 


He announced that over 
two thousand people had 
met in houses and churches 
that morning for prayer. 
Then he said a word of wel 
come to the lodges. The 
lodge is a good thing. Its 
fellowship is good. When 
you’re sick it takes care of you, when you die it gets the best 
vasket the undertaker can provide and it goes with you to the 
grave. But that is where the lodge stops. It cannot go farther. 
From that point on you must go alone. “Now I will go with you 
just as far as you can go, brothers,” he said, “but I want some 
one who will stay with me whén you quit; and there’s no one but 
Christ who will do that. He goes with me beyond the grave, where 
no lodge can go.” 


A Popular Song Beautifully Sung. 


After this came the sermon. I was glad when I heard the text, 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” He had been castigating 


congregation, evidently, as it was sung on my former visits,too. 
The voices are beautiful each in its own right, and their blending 
and phrasing and shading in this trio made a tender and stirring 
appeal. I never heard the song before and can recall only the first 
two lines, 

“When we cross the valley 

There need be no shadows.” 

Sunday’s Sermon a Challenge to Your Honor. 

After this came the sermon. I was glad when I heard the tevt, 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” He had been costigating 
the church members, I had been told, during several preceding 
nights for their inertia when he bade them do personal work in 
the congregation. I feared that he might be continuing that 
tonight and I had come down from Chicago to hear him preach 
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A Unitarian isn’t even in the Kingdom of God. 
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to the unconverted. Well, he preached to the unconverted with a 
vengeance. It was one of the most drastic appeals (is that a para 
dox?) I ever beard. 

It was a challenge. 

I like that quality in Billy Sunday; he appeals to your sense of 
honor. So far as his sermon goes there is no wheedling, no coaxing, 
no tricking of the emotions. He shows you the big work to be 
done as he sees it; he shows 
you what has been done for 
you and he puts it “up to 
you.” Here are some para 
graphs from his sermon. 
The picture on this page 
may help to make the at- 
mosphere in’ which to read 
his words. He doesn’t take 
off his coat in the services 
for men and women; I think 
that gesture is made only at 
his men’s meetings. But 
his bodily reénforcement of 
his words is no less em- 
phatic. He preaches with 
his fists and his legs. The 
perspiration rolls down his 
face in streams. His collar 
looks like a dish cloth 
within ten minutes after he 
begins to preach. But here 
are some of his words: 


Jesus Christ is Center. 
“You can preach Buddhism 
without old Buddha; you 
can preach Mohammedism 
without old Mohammed; 
you can preach Confucian- 
ism without old Confucius; 
you can preach Zoroastrian- 
ism without old Zoroaster. 
No matter what kind of a 
man Confucius, or Moham- 
med, or Buddah might have 
been, you will find a line of 
teaching for every devotee 
to follow, no matter what 
the individual might have 
been; but not so with Jesus. 

Jesus Christ is the center, 
the circumference and the 
nucleus of the Bible. You 
can’t preach Christianity 
without Jesus Christ. You 
can preach Buddhism with 
out Buddha and you can 
preach Mohammedism with 
out Mohammed, but you 
can’t preach Christianity 
without Jesus Christ. So a 
Unitarian isn’t a Christian. 
He can’t get in. 
Somebody says: “Why, Mr. Sunday, Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
a Unitarian.” That doesn’t make any difference. God will damn 
him just as quickly as he will a hobo. What does God care about 
Ralph Waldo Emerson ?” 

God’s Love So Deep. 

When I quit playing ball, the sudden change from outdoor, active 
athletic life to an indoor, office life nearly killed me, and 1 was 
compelled to quit the Y. M. C. A. I went to Lake Geneva to the 
Y. M. C. A. camp there, to build up and recuperate. One day, 
when I became convalescent, I strolled out in the beautiful August 
sun, walked out on the pier, stood there with a company of my 
friends. We looked down into the clear blue waters of Lake Geneva 
and away down I saw a pebble held in the embrace of a ray of 
sunlight, and I said to my friends: “Let’s go in bathing.” They 
said: “Let’s do it.” We hurried back, changed our clothing, and 
with bathing suits on we walked again on the pier, I stood and 
looked and still away down I could see the pebble, or whatever it 
was, held in the embrace of a ray of sunlight, and I said to my 
friend, John Hansel: “I'll dive and get it.” He said: “No, it’s 
too deep.” I said: “I used to be a good diver when I was a boy 
in Iowa. I can get it.” He said: “It’s too deep. When the sun 
is at the right angle you can see something brilliant away down 
in the water. Lots of people have tried to get it.” 

I said: “I'll try and get it anyway.” So I got ready, I shot 
down, down, down, down I went. The water roared above my 
head. I plunged on and with eyes open and hands far outstretched 
deeper down I plunged, and I felt the pressure of the water in- 
creasing with the ratio of the depth. I plunged again and the 
water chilled me until I could feel my teeth chattering with the 
cold and I said: “But I will get it now.” I felt my breath getting 
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shorter and I said: “Once more, if I fail, I fail,” and I plunged 
down and reached out with eyes open and hands outstretched and 
I whirled and shot out of the water. Just as my head came above 
John said: “Billy, did you get it?” “Nope, too deep.” 

And I’ve heard people tell about God’s love, and they could not 
fathom it. Twenty years ago in Chicago, one dark, stormy night, I 
stood on the bank and sai: “I will fathom it,” and by faith | 
plunged in and went down, down, down. But, gentlemen, it’s too 
deep. I have never touched the depths of God’s love. 

God in the Spare Room. 

Some have let Him in and have shut Him up in the spare room. 
Did you ever see a spare room? Have you one in your home? Did 
you ever sleep in one? Were you ever entertained in a spare room? 
It’s usually the northwest corner room and they keep it for the 
preachers and evangelists. It’s enough to give a man pneumonia 
to look into a spare room. I'd as lief crawl in between two cakes 
of ice as to crawl between the sheets of a bed in a spare room. We 
had one in the house on the farm where I lived out in Iowa. It 
was a little room, so small that you had to back out of it to turn 
around. It was the only room in the house that had carpet on 
the floor. It had a little patch of green carpet and it was also 
the only room in the house that had paper on the wall. It had 
paper on it that had a little border about that wide, and the figures 
in the wall paper and the figures in the carpet matched. There 
were polliwogs, lizards, alligators and snakes. It was the only room 
in the house that could boast of a piece of upholstered furniture, 
and that was an old horse-hair lounge that was as slick as a tobog- 
gan slide. It had done time for generations and the springs were 
broken and the intestines were falling out of it. My grandfather 
made the bed, and he made the laths. The bed was made of black 
walnut and on the top were great round balls and each post looked 
like Atlas holding up the world. It had no springs or slats. It 
had pegs in the rails and we used to string ropes across. It always 
had a spookish appearance to me. Whenever a stranger came to 
our house he always had the honor of sleeping in the spare room. 
He had my sympathy. They never opened the doors or the win- 
dows of the spare room except when they wanted to air it or keep 
it from mildewing. I wouldn’t have slept in that spare room if 
they would have given me the farm. 

So, some have let Jesus in but they have locked Him up in the 
spare room. They have kept Him there so long he is chilled. What 
little life He had is nearly gone. Go and rap on the door of the 
spare room and say: “Jesus, are you in there?” And you will hear 
his voice faintly say: “Yes, but you have nearly chilled me to 
death.” You have given your parlor to hell and have kept Jesus 
locked up while you turn your children over to the devil. Go open 
the door and call Him out. He will come. 

I thank God some people are opening the door and letting Jesus 
out of the spare room. Go home and let Him out. Bring Him 
down and let him sit with you in the family circle. Say to Him: 
“Jesus, we are going to talk about you and of your wanderings. 
Will you kneel with us and pray? Sit right down here, Jesus. My 
husband is a business man, a banker, a merchant, his scales are a 
little shy, but he is going to change them today.” Just lock arms 
with Him and he will go with you and see that you give 36 inches 
in every yard and 16 ounces in every pound. Get Him out of the 
spare room and let him get at your heart. He says: “Behold, | 
stand at the door and knock.” 

After the sermon came the invitation. I was irreverent enough 
to look about me while Mr. Sunday was saying the prayer after 
his sermon. The organization was perfect. Mr. Ackley was on the 
piano stool a moment after Mr. Sunday said “let us pray!” Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Gill were stationed each at one end of the front 
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benches to remove the boys. Mr. Fischer found his way quietly 
to the platform while the prayer was going on. When the prayer 
was done everybody was ready. The song began softly and Mr 
Sunday commanded all the choir people to go out into the crowd 
and do personal work. A fifth of them, perhaps, left their seats 
The evangelist looked angrily and spoke to them appropriately to 
his mood. A few more went. The pastors all went out into the 
throng. The whole mass was in motion except the almost solid 
bank of over four hundred singers on the platform. Young women 
came up leading little children. A little girl brought her father to 
grasp the hand of the preacher. All the converts were seated op 
the front benches, according to the custom that we Disciples are 
familiar with. About fifty persons came to the front, probably 
thirty of them were children, making a total of 817 conversions to 
date with the invitations only just begun and the meeting to 
continue three weeks longer. 

Mr. Sunday took the confession of all in unison. He spoke these 
words and they were repeated by the converts in concert: 


“I accept Jesus Christ as my personal Saviour; 
I turn from every known sin; 
God be merciful to me a sinner!” 


The secretaries then gave cards to all those who had come for- 
ward, urging each one to sign stating his determination to live a 
Christian life, and giving his denominational preference. Not all 
who come forward sign the cards, I am told. The invitation to 
which they respond is somewhat ambiguous. At the men’s meeting, 
the Sunday before, the evangelist asked all who “believed it was 
a manly thing to be a Christian to come forward.” One hundred 
and eighty did so. But not all of them signed cards. I could wisi 
that Mr. Sunday made more of the church in giving his invitation, 
He is “sound” on the church in his preaching, but does not make 
church membership explicit enough as an element in his invitation, 
But here I am arguing again, and I have promised to “save up” 
my own opinions until the meeting is over. 

I wish I could have taken down the prayer Mr. Sunday offered at 
the close of the invitation. He prayed God to bless everybody; 
and he named everybody. Beginning with the state officials in 
the capitol, the county officials in the court house, the bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, plasterers, brickmasons, carpenters, ditch diggers, 
train despatchers, conductors, engineers, section workers, laundry- 
workers, watch makers, clerks, stenographers—well, I’m run out, 
but Sunday wasn’t—he asked the Lord to bless them and convert 
them all. His prayer was almost a text book on sociology. 

And then the meeting was over. I went to the Chicago sleeper 
standing on the tracks and tried to write about it. But my power 
of analysis was gone. I felt that I had been caught up into a 
great enterprise of the spirit. My will was melted into the organ 
ized will of the godly people of Springfield who are striving to 
cleanse their city of its corruption. I didn’t want to write. | 
wanted to stay and help. 


Side Lights On Serious Problems 


AS SEEN FROM A PASTOR’S STUDY. 
Life has been deepened, love has beenBut let us be a little more explicit as to 


; ; same. 
Practical Atheism strengthened and faith has been emboldened. 


During these recent days something black 
and hideous has been hovering over and about 
the study until all but a ray of light has 
been shut out. That something was the 
sable-robed messenger which we call “the 
angel of Death.” He was without but he 
seemed determined to come within. It was 
his purpose to carry away with him our dar- 
ling baby boy. For twelve long days and 
longer nights this black thing which ever 
was close at hand grinned at us as if to 
mock our efforts to drive him away. We 
were fighting him with trained nurses, skilled 
physicians and specialists; still he lingered 
and seemed to be coming ever nearer. At 
last when he seemed to be taking hold of the 
feeble life with his bony hands, with all of 
the boldness of desperate souls we threw 
ourselves in the abandonment of faith through 
prayer upon the mercy of God, and—strange 
as it may appear—the ugly thing vanished 
and the child is with us still. 


Life Deepened Through Suffering. 
Such an experience does not leave one che 


And in this particular instance, with the 
lifting of the sombre wings, some side lights 
on a serious problem have come into the 
study. This problem expresses itself in the 
form of a paradox—indeed it is just this 
very paradox that makes the problem so 
serious—which we might summarize in this 
phrase “the problem of an atheistic faith.” 
Or to put it more nearly in the form in 
which it is found in the every day lives of 
Christians we would say it is the paradox of 
a theoretical belief and a practical atheism. 

We feel that this is a serious problem be- 
cause it lies at the very base of our phil- 
osophy of God; it is underneath our theo- 
logical thinking; and it is ever present in 
our practical living. This religious question 
of faith and atheism—whether men are to 
trust in the visible forces of the world or in 
the invisible God—is a fundamental question. 
And it is so serious because most Christians, 
with a sort of paradoxical dualism, try to 
have faith in both visible force and invisible 
God, and end in trusting neither completely. 


what we mean by this problem. 

Most every one who calls himself a Chris- 
tian professes to believe the words of the 
New Testament. We therefore claim to be- 
lieve that Jesus’ words, “all things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth,” “whatsoever ye 
ask believing, ye shall receive,” “if ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain, remove hence to 
yonder place, and it shall remove; and noth- 
ing shall be impossible unto you,” are true. 
We give a passing intellectual assent to 
these words, but in the face of some prac- 
tical question, or in the midst of such hours 
as those through which the pastor has 80 
recently passed, do we not either forget them 
or put them aside? There are natural laws 
all about us—laws of light, heat, electricity, 
drugs, health and disease; certain world 
forees—and in the presence of these powers, 
do we not either cringe before them, or trust 
in them, at the crisis hour, rather than im 
the Being who is back of them and whose 
love and justice is far above them? Are not 
most of us theoretical believers but practical 
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are we try to dodge the question by relegating 
those words to the apostolic age and saying 
that they applied only to the Disciples of that 
time. 
The Neglected Part of the Great Commission. 
The pastor has just been reading the last 
chapter of the supposedly oldest of the gos- 
pels—the gospel of Mark. And as he read 
he recalled hearing many sermons preached 
from the sixteenth verse of that chapter, “Go 
ve . . - He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, but he that believeth not 
shall be damned,” but he did not rememver 
ever hearing a sermon preached on the sev- 
enteenth verse. Now without going into the 
question of the authenticity of these latter 
verses of Mark, may we not ask why it is 
that we have shunned the words “and tnese 
signs shall accompany them that believe; 
: they shall lay their hands on the 
sick and they shall recover,” when at the same 
time we have been so insistent upon those 
words concerning baptism? We have actual- 
ly heard some contend that the seventeenth 
verse refers only to the apostles, but the 
grammatical construction is clear as to that, 
and nothing but the strongest presupposition 
can take those words out of their connection 
and twist them thus. Why do we shun them, 
or try to explain them away—is it not be- 
cause of our atheism, which finds no prac- 
tical place for God in those experiences of 
our day? Clearly the great commission ac- 
cording to Mark—whether it be the correct 
ending to the gospel or not—has reference to 
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those that shall believe, and why should we 
not claim the promise. 


The Heresy of Ignoring God. 


We hear much in our day about destruc- 
tive criticism, infidelity, heretics, etc., and 
perhaps it is well to be cautious in regard to 
those things; but we hear so little of the 
atheism of the average orthodox Christian. 
There is great fear in the ranks if some one 
comes along and declares some passage of 
scripture to be an interpolation, but no panic 
arises when by a priori reasoning and false 
pre-suppositions passages of scripture are 
twisted out of their context and limited in 
their scope to a particular time or class when 
to do so means the greatest violence to them. 
We hear much of the infidelity of the heretic, 
but what shall we say of the atheism of the 
orthodox? 

Do we not all need to return to the New 
Testament standard of faith, prayer and 
reliance upon the power of God? Is there 
any reason why there should not be the 
practice of the laying on of hands, the anoint- 
ing with oil and praying with the sick by the 
elders of the church? Is there not a place in 
this twentieth century for a first century 
church not alone as to ordinances but also as 
to faith and prayer and practice? To the 
pastor these needs are very apparent; and 
the materialism in which the average be- 
liever is encased is very serious to faith. 
May God help us to deliver ourselves from 
our practical atheism! 


The Convention’s Answer to the Bitter 
Cry of the Slums of Pittsburg 
By Harris R. Cooley 


The face of our Brotherhood is set toward 
the Centennial Convention city, where we are 
to consider the struggles, victories and 
changes which a hundred years have brought. 
This city itself is typical of much that is 
highest and lowest in our social life and a 
study of it is of deepest interest. A human 
survey of Pittsburg has recently been made, 
occupying months of painstaking, searching 
toil given by expert experienced investigators. 
In the current numbers of Charities and the 
Commons are being published the result of 
this careful survey, presenting social and in- 
dustrial elevations and depressions. Pitts- 
burg is like the cities of its kind, with its 
frenzied industries and fabulous wealth; with 
its squalor, wretchedness, poverty and mis- 
ery. 

Children Damned into the World. 

In the slums of this, as of other great 
cities, the lives of children are sacrificed with 
as much abandonment and cruelty as in the 
worship of Molech or by the bloody Herod. 
One of the settlement workers writes, “Not 
one child in ten comes to us from the river- 
bottom section without a blood or skin dis- 
ease, usually of long standing. Not one out 
of ten comes to us physically up to the nor- 
mal for his or her age. Worse than that, 
few of them are up to the mental standard, 
and an increasing percentage are imbecile.” 
Here is where the children, as Josiah Strong 
says, “are damned into the world rather than 
born into it.” Another worker describes con- 
ditions which she found: “Rookeries perched 
on the hillsides were swarming with men, 
women and children, entire families living in 
one room and accommodating ‘boarders’ in 
4 corner thereof. Cellar rooms were the abid- 
ing places of other families. Courts and 
alleys fouled by bad drainage and piles of 
rubbish were playgrounds for rickety, pale- 
faced grimy children.” 


The slums are the breeding places of vice, 
drunkenness, crime and disease. Diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, typhoid, tuberculosis, are need- 
lessly devouring the lives of these unfortu- 
nate chilren of men. On the other hand, 
fabulous wealth and luxury are sapping the 
foundations of right living. Pittsburg has 
furnished examples of plutocratic degeneracy. 
More than thirty million dollars worth of 
real estate in the congested region is held 
by those who live abroad on their inherited 
fortunes. The fabulous, unearned incomes 
must work the greatest injustice to the 
weakest of the toilers. If some men live 
in great luxury without working, some other 
men, women and children must work in great 
misery without living. This is a law as 
fundamental as the law of gravitation. 

Sufferings of the Unprivileged. 

The conditions of the great numbers of dis- 
inherited, unprivileged workers is practically 
the same in all the centers of trade and in- 
dustry. One-tenth of our American families 
hold more of the national wealth than the 
remaining nine-tenths. There are approxi- 
mately a million American children under 
fourteen years of age who are day laborers. 
In the civilized world, tuberculosis, which is 
a curable, social disease, claims each year a 
million deaths. Eleven New York blocks 
have a density of twelve hundred per acre. 
“This means that if the whole of little Dela- 
ware were similarly crowded, it would con- 
tain the entire population of the world, white, 
black, yellow and red.” This greatest city of 
our land has three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inside bedrooms, without sunlight or 
fresh air. 

Jesus Christ has identified Himself with 
each individual of the multitudes of these 
victims of poverty and wretchedness; with 
every slum child, every girl ruined, every 
wasting consumptive, every victim of social 
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vice, every outcast criminal. He says, “l 
was hungry and ye gave me no meat, naked 
and ye clothed me not; I was sick and in 
prison and ye visited me not. Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the these least, ye 
did it not to me.” In His own account of 
the judgment of men, He makes this the 
final test of religion. This social service is 
not something which can be added to a true 
religious life, it is the center and heart of 
the religion of Jesus. 


Where Christ is Found. 

In his “Parable,” Lowell represents Christ 
as coming to earth to see how men believe 
in Him. He found needless wretchedness and 
poverty along with the temples built in His 
name. At His reproof, his followers said: 


“O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set he in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, “Lo, here,” said he, 
“The images ye have made of me.” 


It cannot be possible that our great con- 
vention is going to Pittsburg only to recount 
the wonderful achievements of the century 
and “passing by on the other side” from suf- 
fering human need, to return home. Suppose 
Alexander Campbell, with his great heart 
and mind, should come again to Pittsburg 
after a hundred years. Would he be blind 
to the thin, bloodless hands of the children, 
or deaf to the helpless cry of the outcast? 
Would he not feel the vital social and in- 
dustrial problems of today? Would he 
not strive to meet them as he met 
the problems of his day? His _ voice 
seems to say to the gathering multitudes, 
“Be ye followers of me as I also am of the 
Christ. Follow what I followed. As I ap- 
plied religion to the questions of my day, 
so you, in the spirit of Christ, apply His 
teachings to the present day conditions.” 

Shall the Church Lead in Social Service? 

Jesus had compassion upon the multitude 
because they had nothing to eat. In the 
early dawn on the sea of Galilee, the risen 
Lord spoke to the tired toilers of the night, 
and his question was not concerning their 
souls, but he said, “Children, have ye aught 
to eat?” In the final judgment He declared 
that His followers would be tested by their 
personal ministry to the poor, the hungry, 
the outcast, the prisoner. 

Can it be that His church is not to lead 
in the growth of the social feeling and con- 
science? Can it be that His church is to 
pass by on the other side, saying that the 
question of the opportunity for every man 
and woman to earn an honest, decent liveli- 
hood is not a religious one? Can it be that 
His church is to deal with this great com- 
plex problem superficially, narrowly, making 
bitter war on one or two of the effects of 
the slums and not going deeply into the 
fundamental questions of justice and right, 
which involve the future of our Christianity 
and of our civilization? 

There come to us the faith and hope that 
the followers of Jesus Christ will make the 
coming century more glorious than the past 
in the blessing and ministry to the common 
life. In this humble service, how high, how 
united, how like the Master His church will 
grow. It will hold fast to the full develop- 
ment of the individual into His likeness. It 
will add to this mission the social service 
to the humblest, weakest outcast; thus mak- 
ing its own life full and complete. 
atheists? But rather than admit that we 
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OUR READERS’ 


An Appreciation 


That the last number of the Christian Cen 
tury is “up-to-date” along evangelistic lines 
is plainly evidenced by the two live editorial 
articles on “Billy Sunday” and “Charles Reign 
Scoville.” There are few themes more cal- 
culated to interest the average reader of a 
religious journal than just this with which 
these graphic articles deal. The record of 
leaders like these, in the field of evangelism 
should be followed with keenest zest by every 
Christian. W. P. Keeler. 

Chicago, March 13. 


Chicago Secretary Criticized 


Editor Century:—I have been 
much interested in reading in your issues of 
this week and last week the accounts by Mr. 


O. F. Jordan of the visit of some ministers of 


Christian 


your denomination to a Christian Science 
testimony meeting at Third Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in this city recently. 

Mr. Jordan in commenting on the appear 
ance of the congregation, said: “The queer 
faces and peculiar contour of head disclosed 
abnormality on hand, though often 
coupled with more than ordinary intelligence. 
They 
terical Americans who have been worn out in 


every 
were recruited from the class of hys- 


city excitement or have fallen behind by rea 
son of hereditary peculiarities.” Further op 
he says: “Probably very few in the audience 
were never members of any other church. 

It (Christian Science) takes ordinary 
Christians who have been trained by the older 


Following out this line 


only 


theology,” etc., ete. 
of argument, it must naturally be concluded 
that if these people are as “queer” and “ab 
normal” in appearance as Mr. Jordan seems 
to think, and if practically all of them came 
out of the older churches as he asserts, then 
their and “abnormal” 


“queer” appearance 


must be chargeable to their orthodox Christian 
parentage and to their 
training rather than to their comparatively 
recent with Christian 
However that may be, it is generally admitted 
that the average Christian Science congrega 
tion will compare very favorably in appear 
ance with congregations of other churches. 
Regarding Mr. Jordan’s comments on the 
testimonies which he heard and of which he 
makes the that they were not 
“miraculous,” it may be said that other people 
visiting these meetings for the first time 
often complain that the testimonies of heal 
ing are so wonderful as to be almost beyond 
their power of comprehension and they pre 
fer to hear the simpler statements of the 
appucation of Christian Science to every-day 
affairs. It seems difficult to satisfy all. How- 
ever, it is a fact that the character of the 
testimonies given at these meetings varies 
from week to week, and if Mr. Jordan con- 
tinues in his attendance he is quite sure to 
hear “miraculous” testimonies. Allowing for 
the unimportant, irrelevant, or unenlightened 
testimonies which are sometimes given in 
these meetings, there still remains a great 
abundance of interesting and convincing testi- 
mony of reliable witnesses to the power of 
God to heal disease and sin. Therefore Mr. 
Jordan’s conclusion that Christian Science is 
good only for the temporary encouragement 
of “incurables” and for the treatment of 
“simple illnesses” for which the doctor would 


early theological 


association Science. 


complaint 


not give remedies is not justified by the facts. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Jordan’s observa- 
tions were based upon what appeared to him 
to be the facts in the case and that his 
desire was to present the subject fairly to 
your readers. I would like, therefore, to 


thank him for the great tribute he paid to 


THE 


Christian Science in his frank admission of 
what it is accomplishing in the way of over- 
coming fear and hate. 
coming fear and hate. Very truly yours, 
George Shaw Cook. 
Chicago, March 12. 


Light Dispels Fog 

A straight line of light running through 
a few passages of scripture will dispel the 
“fog” and harmonize Gates, Spencer and 
Moore. Read Acts 2:23-38, 22:16; Col. 1:13; 
I Pet. 3:21. 

The person dead in trespasses and sins is 
quickened into a new life by faith (1 Jno. 
5:1). Then “the Christian nature, created 
by faith and repentance, a formal 
confession of it” in baptism calling upon the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins. Thus baptism doth now save those 
whom the Father “hath delivered from the 
power of darkness and hath translated in 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son, in which 
kingdom there is realized the assurance of 
forgiveness and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
which sheds abroad the love of God in our 
Thus baptism is “the symbolic act 


makes 


hearts, 
by which personal relationship to God passes 
Christian 
faith 


relationship to the 
which 


into social 
brotherhood and humanity—by 
completes icself in fellowship.” 

The giving of the true meaning to the 
phrase “in the name” in Acts 2:38 as seen 
in its evident allusion to verse 21, will re- 
move the greatest hindrance to an agreement 
Baptists and Disciples 
famous passage. It is accepted by 
when thus presented, as I have found in many 
instances and gives baptism its place and 
We must 


between upon tus 


them 


value as we have rightly taught. 
not arouse prejudice and perpetuate disunity 
by cramped interpretations. 

W. L. Hayden. 


The Best From the Poorest 

That is surely a marvelous process, by 
means of which the poorest quality of ma 
terial is transformed into the best quality of 
product. This is an achievement made pos- 
sible by the orphanage work in heathen lands. 

The children in our mission orphanages are 
those who would have had, in the nature of 
things, the poorest possible chance for life 
if, indeed, they 
all. Many of them were famine children 


had been spared to live at 


poor mites rescued just before starvation had 
completed its horrible work. “Better that 
they should have died,” the cold-blooded 
economist might have argued. But the event 
has not so proven. Nursed back to health of 
body and of mind, they have grown into the 
strong Christian manhood and 
womanhood. It was well that they lived. 

Those who were not waifs of the famine 
period came from the homes of the very 
poor, and were given up to the missionaries 
because their relatives were unable to care 
for them. One shudders to think what the 
lives of these little ones would have been, 
had they not been rescued by Christian benev- 
olence. 

But the children thus rescued have not 
been kept from lives of evil merely. They 
are coming to be the finest product of Chris- 
tianity in heathen lands. A cultured woman 
who visited our orphanages in India gave this 
as her testimony: “Before I saw what is be- 
ing done there I believed that character is 
ninety-five per cent heredity and five per cent 
training. Now I believe it is five per cent 
heredity and ninety-five per cent training.” 
Surely this is a wonderful tribute. 

To establish a Christian native home on 
heathen soil is one of the great triumphs of 


promise of 
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Christianity. The presence of one such home 
is more convincing to the heathen mind than 
scores of books on apologetics. The young 
men and the young women who have been 
trained in our orphanages are going out as 
they complete their education, to build Chris. 
tian homes, and at the same time to be teach- 
ers and preachers of righteousness. What a 
pity that we cannot number these trained 
native Christians by the thousands instead of 
by the hundreds. 

On Easter Sunday our 
Junior Endeavor Societies and mission bands 
will make their annual offering for orphanage 
work the world over. Churches may well 
afford to encourage this work, which is fur- 
nishing Christian homes and native Christian 
leadership to the dark lands of the earth. 

Jessie Brown Pounds. 


. . 
Looks Like Thirty Cents 

The proposition to give $100,000, if the 
friends of Bethany College will raise $400,000 
looks just like thirty cents; that is, if the 
$400,000 should be divided so that every 
Disciple of Christ may take part in this 
great contribution to the enaowment of the 
college, it would be about thirty cents, or 
perhaps a little less, per member. Already 
{ am beginning to hear from the friends of 
the college. The first man to respond to 
this great proposition was the Honorahe 
Champ Clark, leader of the Democrats in 
the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. His letter was short but to the point. 
He says: “Put me down $100 for the Beth- 
any Endowment Fund.” That letter had 
the true ring. I do not care for long let- 
ters. Send the cash or a negotiable note 
bearing interest from date. That will do 
just as well to secure the $100,000 from my 
friend, if the note is negotiable at the bank. 
You need not pay until it is convenient, 
if you prefer to take that course. How 
many will duplicate the Honorab!e Champ 
Clark’s sum? How many will give a thou- 
sand dollars? How many five hundred? How 
many twenty-five dollars? Make your prop- 
ositions in blocks and say that you will be 
one of this block. The smaller sums are 
coming in rapidly, but we must have some 
larger sums in order to meet the deficiency 
which is sure to exist through neglect or 
want of interest of those who are always 
waiting for others to do what they ought 
to do themselves. The proposition is awak- 
ing great enthusiasm, but the time is short, 
and every friend of the college must get 
busy, in order to make it a success. In order 
that every one may have a specific plan be- 
fore him in reference to this great matter, 
I submit the following blocks, and _ believe 
that it is a perfectly reasonable division of 
the amount that should be raised. 


Sunday-schools, 


No. of persons Am’t from each Total 
iD *.ponewvity asian $10,000.00 $50,000.00 
Pree res eee 5,000.00 50,000.00 
DY sa¢udbadeeeenens 2,500.00 50,000.00 
De Sccnbonnaeeessnns 1,000.00 50,000.00 

DN i ekiakeachn ean e a 500.00 50,000.00 
200 250.00 50,000.00 
err re 100.00 50,000.00 

| KuxGeeeentRees vas 50.00 50,000.00 

DE. bn4-6Ginehabeandin 25.00 50,000.00 

ae eee 10.00 50,000.00 

DE - xhkenda niwavemsess 1.00 50,000.00 


$550,000.00 

It will be seen that the sum of this esti- 
mate exceeds the amount necessary to be 
raised by $155,000.00, but this overplus is 
necessary to meet certain failures that might 
probably acrue in filling up any of the blocks 
indicated. Undoubtedly this scheme ought 
to raise $400,000.00, and this will give us 
$100,000.00 from my friend, who is really 
very anxious to meet his promise if the 
$400,000.00 are raised. Let every one select 
one of these blocks and let me know at once 
what he will do. 

On behalf of the Alumni Committee, 

W. T. Moore, Chairman. 
Columbia, Mo., March 16, 1909. 
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THE BOOK WORLD 


according to Saint Mark, by 
Green, M. A., New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Pp. 


242. $.75 net. 


The Gospel 
hev. S. W. 


This is the second volume in the Westmin- 
ster New Testament, edited by Professor 
Garvie of New College, London. There is an 
introduction discussing the general charac- 
teristics of Mark and the problems connected 
with its relation to Matthew and Luke. The 
author gives a fair statement of the criti- 
eal questions involved. Then follows a com- 
pact and helpful commentary upon the text 
of the gospel. The form of the book is con- 
venient even for pocket use, and the stand- 
point and accuracy of the work make it a 
valuable help for New Testament study. 

Life in the Word, by New 


York: 


Philip Mauro. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 


1909. Pp. 110. $.50 net. 


The author of this work attempts to de- 
fend, mainly on the lines of the most con- 
servative theology, the inspiration and au- 
thority of the Bible. The book is an illus- 
tration of that type of apologetic which was 
once thought to be necessary in defense of the 
Seriptures but which has been largely dis- 
placed by reasonable and defensible 
views. No writer who attempts to make 
the Bible a final authority on scientific and 
historical questions, as this one does, can 
gain much of a hearing from a generation 
that has studied these questions with care. 
The fault of such a book as this is that in 
its effort to prove the Bible a divine book by 
impossible and arbitrary means, it misses 
the most evident and convincing proofs of 
its nature as the record of God’s revelation 
to men and as sufficient for instruction in 
righteousness. 


more 


Jerusalem in Bible Times, by Lewis B. Paton, 
Ph. D. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1908. Pp. 149; $1.00 net. 

Dr. Paton, who is Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Criticism in Hartford 
Theological Seminary, was the Director of the 
American School of Oriental Study and Re- 
search in Palestine during the winter of 1903- 
04. He is the author of the “Early History 
of Syria and Palestine” in Scribner’s Semitic 
Series. During his residence in Jerusalem he 
was naturally deeply interested in the topog- 
raphy and history of the city and has gath- 
ered much of this material into the con- 
venient little volume now issued. Of course 
this work is not to be compared in extent 
and wealth of information with George Adam 
Smith’s two volume work on Jerusalem, is- 
sued last year. But it is a capital handbook 
for students who wish to make a summary 
study of the holy city. It is embellished with 
numerous photographic illustrations and con- 

tains bibliography and indexes. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1908. Pp. 124; $.50 net. 

This is another of the volumes in the “Bible 
for Home and School,” edited by Professor 
Shailer Mathews. It is the purpose of this 
series to present concise and competent com- 
ments upon the text and interpretation of 
biblical books. Reference was made recently 


to Professor Gilbert’s volume on Acts. The 
present work, while dealing with a briefer 
document of the New Testament, is perhaps 
even more serviceable in the value of its in- 
troduction to the book and its wealth of help- 
ful material regarding the text of the Book 
of Hebrews. 


What the Bible Teaches, by H. C. Garvin, 
Eldon, Mo. Published by the 
Author. $1.50. 


One who looks over the table of contents 
of this book will form but partial idea of its 
real character and purpose, for the list of 
titles contains some forty different items, in- 
cluding “God the Creator,” “Order of Crea- 
tion,” “Angels,” “Origin of Sin,” “Anointing,” 
“Was Jesus Free from Sin?” “Making Inter- 
cession,” “Church,” “Sacraments,” ete. This 
is a group of themes such as might well 
belong to a treatise on systematic theology. 
Yet a reading of the book shows that it has a 
very definite purpose, quite removed from a 
mere general survey of the field of Christian 
It is an essay on the nature and 
evils of sacramentalism in the Christian 
Church. Its central aim is to insist that re- 
ligion of any sort to be valuable must seek 
men into right rela- 
tions with God, and that the Christian relig- 
ion lifts this motive to the highest level of 
importance. Religion therefore can never 
consist in the performance of rites of any 
sort, least of all can Christianity be so de- 
graded. It has been the bane of the church, 
just as it was of the synagogue that it has 


doctrine. 


to bring the souls of 


dignified acts of ritual to the place of essen- 
thereby has 
plicity of Christianity as an effort to repro- 
duce in human life the spirit and purpose of 


tials, and obscured the sim- 


Jesus. 


Professor Garvin reviews hastily the prin- 
ciples of the Hebrew religion and the constant 
tendency to sacramentalism in the practice o: 
the priestly guardians of the cuitus in that 
period. Then he gives a fairly adequate state- 
ment of the teachings of Jesus on the essen- 
tials of religion, and shows how far it was 
from the mind of the Master to bind on his 
followers a new ceremonialism with insist- 
upon From this the thesis is 
developed that Jesus never commanded either 
baptism or the Supper. It would have been in- 
consistent with the vital principle of his life, 
and the passages on which the two institu- 


ence rites. 


tions rest as ordinances are believed by the 
author to be the work of later hands. In 
this he has, as New Testament students 
know, excellent though not conclusive author- 
ity. But perhaps the most startling of Pro- 
fessor Garvin’s contentions is to the effect 
that the act of baptism as practiced by John, 
by the disciples during the ministry of Jesus 
and by the apostles throughout the first age 
of the church was merely that of washing 
the body, performed by the candidate him- 
self, as in the purification ceremonies of the 
Hebrew cultus, and not administered by 
another. When the apostles baptized cheir 
converts they did so in the same sense that 
Moses cleansed the people of Israel, by direct- 
ing them to wash their bodies as the initial 
step in the new life. Here we are unable to 
follow the author’s argument. It seems to us 
that the voice of the Greek verbs used in the 
New Testament declares insistently that bap- 
tism was an act in which the candidate was 
passive, though there are instances in which 
the middle or reflexive form may be under- 
stood. 


With the basic contention of the book we 
are in entire agreement. Jesus came to lift 
religion from the plain of rites to that of 
character. He would therefore be the last to 
bind his people to a new sacramentalism by 
the imposition of mere forms, He did not 


intend to make outward acts like fasting, 
feet washing, baptisn: or the Supper tests of 
And wherever 


citizenship in the kingdom. 





any of these acts is given sacramental value, 
the essence of Christianity is missed. 

Yet this is far from saying tliat the free 
use of highly symbolic observances, like bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, known to have 
been used by the Master himself, may not 
have a value with which the church will not 
lightly dispense. The Lord’s Day rests upon 
no command either of Jesus or the aposties, 
yet all Christians hold it in deep reverence. 
The holy supper is not to be regarded as a 
legal demand of the Master, but as a loving 
request, growing out of his perception of its 
All the more do the peo- 
ple of God hold it in regard, and wish to 
though they have almost ceased 
to invest it with sacramental power. So 
baptism. Even if criticism makes 
that Jesus never com- 
manded it as an act of obedience to him- 
self, and that the baptismal formula is dis- 
tinctly a post-apostolic gloss, the significance 
of baptism as an act of public declaration of 
discipleship hallowed by the example of the 


suggestive nature. 
observe it, 


also of 


conclusive the fact 


Lord, by apostolic usage and by the voice of 
Christian history, will continue to make it 
precious while it will also remove it from the 
legal to the spiritual plain. 

Our criticism of the book is two-fold. It 
overstates its thesis, attempting to prove 
more than is either possible or necessary in 
its contention against sacraments. And sec- 
ondly, it fails of effectiveness in its inclusion 
of too many topics unrelated to its purpose. 
3ut it is a stimulating book, whose reading 
will repay one who wishes to have his ideas 
stirred up by statements which compel him to 
think through the meaning of Christianity 
in a fresh manner. 


A Hindu Estimate of 
Missionaries 


The following is an extract from a recent 
number of the Vedic Magazine, an Indian 
periodical, published in Benares, the center 
of Mrs. Annie Besant’s propaganda for the 
revival of Hinduism. 


“One of the foremost causes of success of 
the missionary is his burning zeal for his 
religion. He believes in his message. He 
has left parents, his friends and his native 
land to spread his gospel. He has crossed 
the seas to attack us. He belongs to a cold 
country, but he chooses to live under the 
scorching Indian sun in order to save us from 
going to a hotter place after death. Young 
men, belonging to the richest families, have 
sacrificed their all in order to fight our 
civilization. I know persons of the most 
brilliant parts at Oxford—first-class scholars 
who have won any number of prizes and 
degrees—who throw up their worldly career 
and come out as missionaries. Our young 
men can have no idea of the sacrifices they 
undergo. They accept exile for the sake of 
their religion; they work day and night like 
coolies in a country thousands of miles from 
their homes. Many of them are quite young; 
they have not tasted any of the sweet things 
of life. They live solely for Christianity. 
They are determined, earnest men who are 
devoid of avarice, who know no rest in the 
pursuit of their aim, who never lost heart 
amid difficulties, and who realize that life 
is given to man to be spent for some great 
and good cause. 

“Such tremendous enthusiasm can overcome 
many obstacles. Endowed with such enor- 
mous moral capital, a movement can go & 
long way, even against heavy odds. Give me 
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such workers and I will Hinduise the world 
in a decade. Even falsehood can prosper for 
a while, if it can secure good servants. If 
the truth of Hindu nationality and ethics 
can find such doughty champions, I can show 
the world the spectacle of Rambella being 
celebrated in the streets of Buenos Ayres 
and erect statues to Sita in the squares of 
Vancouver. Give me such zeal, such stead- 
fastness of purpose, and I shall have the 
Rishis honored by the banks of the Missis- 
sippi as they are revered in the basin of the 
Ganges. Oh! nothing is impossible of 
achievement for the Hindus, if they are once 
fired with the ideal of a Hinduised world 
with its center at Benares.” 


Could testimony more striking than this 
be given to the motive power which Christ 
exercises in inspiring His servants to speed 
far over sea and land? 

Is it not strange that this Hindu editor 
should not seek more deeply for the source 
and inspiration of all this “sacrifice” and 
“tremendous enthusiasm” of which he writes, 
in order that he may stir up his fellow-re- 


THE 


ligionists to similar endeavor for Hinduism 
and a Hinduised world? 

These servants of the Christ come to India 
not primarily or chiefly to save the Indians 
from “a hotter place”; not “to attack our 
civilization” for there are many things in 
the Indian type of civilization that are well 
worthy of preservation and development un- 
der the power of Christianity; and not 
merely to have the Indians change one relig- 
ion for another. They come rather because 
of the power, which is symbolized in the cross 
of Christ and experienced in their own lives. 
They would have others know His peace and 
His power. The love of Christ constrains 
them; because they judge this: “that one 
died for all, therefore all died; and He died 
for all that they who live might no longer 
live to themselves but to Him that for them 
died and rose.” 

How strange that any man should think 
of getting such power displayed amid either 
the philosophy of the Higher Hinduism or 
the idolatry and bestiality of every-day 
Hinduism! Philosophy cannot answer the 
hunger of the human heart or nourish it in 
a life of high endeavor as the love of God, 
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displayed in the life of Christ, can. Even go 
strong and clean an indigenous religious 
movement as the Brahmo-Samaj is in 4 
pitiable condition for lack of men and money 
to carry forward its missionary and educa. 
tional work. There are various reasons given 
for this condition, but undoubtedly the chief. 
est is: the movement lacks motive power, 
This fact is acknowledged by some of the 
foremost present day leaders of the move. 
ment in Calcutta. The philosophy of the 
Brahmo-Samaj may in a measure satisfy the 
mind, but it cannot nurture the heart anj 
charge the life with motive power which 
leads to a life of sacrifice and service. [f 
this motive power is lacking in so lofty a 
movement as the Brahmo-Samaj what shal 
we say of the ordinary Hinduism as known 


,to the millions of India? 


Is it not passing strange that this Hindy 
writer does not recognize that in owning the 
possession of this Spirit by Christian mis. 
sionaries he has really proclaimed the abso- 
lute supremacy of the Christ—that Incom. 
parable One who alone is worthy to receive 
the devotion of India’s countless millions, 

Caleutta, India. W. C. MacDougall. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL PROBLEMS 


By Professor Willeit 


How long was Christ in the grave? 
Was he crucified on Thursday or Friday? 
If on Friday, I don’t understand how he 
was three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. C. C. M. 

North Royalton, Ohio. 


Efforts have been made to show that the 
crucifixion of Jesus occurred on Thursday, 
but this has never been a satisfactory view 
of the matter. The expression “three days 
and three nights” must be construed in the 
usual Jewish sense, in which any part of 
the day reckoned for the whole. It seems 
reasonably certain that the crucifixion oc- 
curred on Friday. 


Please explain Luke 2:25-27, where it 
is said that Simeon received the Holy 
Spirit and in the Spirit entered the tem 
ple. Reader. 

Champaign, III. 


Simeon’s piety and devotion to the will of 
God are emphasized by the statement that 
This means 
that he was a spiritual man. His chief in- 
terests were those of the kingdom of God. 
Jewish hopes at this period were high in 
confident expectation of the coming Messiah. 
Simeon shared this hope, and his single- 
minded devotion to the divine will and open- 
hearted acceptance of the leadings of the 
Spirit led him to believe implicitly that with- 
in his life the hopes of Israel would be 
realized. This was his constant frame of 
mind. In such a spirit he was accustomed 
to visit the temple, and on one of these oc- 
casions met the parents of Jesus as they 
were bringing the child for presentation, 
according to the legal customs. Seeing the 
child, Simeon was impressed with the truth 
that this was none other than the promised 
Messiah and Deliverer of his people, and so 
uttered the words of his hymn of praise. 


the Holy Spirit was upon him. 


Will you please explain John 5:4: 
“An angel went down at a certain 
season and troubled the water”? 

Inquirer. 


The pool at which the lame man lay was 
apparently an intermittent pool whose waters 
came at certain intervals and at other times 
were quiet. Such is the character of the Vir- 


gin’s Fountain on the east of Jerusalem at 
the present time. The popular tradition ac- 
counting of this phenomenon was that the 
waters were stirred by an angel, but this is 
no part of the biblical record. The reader 
will notice that the latter part of Verse 3 
and the whole of Verse 4 are omitted from 
the revised text. 


Why did Jesus always tell those he 
healed not to tell it, and then not re- 
buke them for doing so? H. J. M. 


It was not always the case that Jesus for- 
bade the beneficiaries of his healing power to 
proclaim the fact. At first indeed he seems 
to have encouraged them to publish the news 
that there was One who could heal the af- 
flicted. Later, however, when his way began 
to be thronged by the curious and the hostile, 
he laid urgent requests upon those to whom 
he ministered that they should not make the 
matter known. It only added to the crowds 
already thronging him and it actually hin- 
dered the accomplishment of his work. Yet 
it was natural for Jesus to pardon that en- 
thusiasm which could not resist the impulse 
to make known his kindness. Perhaps he 
hardly expected the man and woman whom 
he had helped to refrain from proclaiming 
the good news. It only shows that he felt 
the need of repressing, as far as possible, the 
popular and morbid curiosity which his works 
of power awakened. He wished to appeal by 
more definite and direct methods to the heart 
and conscience of the nation. 


Why do Matthew and Luke give 
the genealogy of Joseph, if Joseph 
was not in fact the father of Jesus? 

Des Moines, Ia. Reader. 


Joseph’s relation to Jesus was not a point 
of any moment in the thought of those who 
set down the genealogy. It was the place of 
the father, foster father, or protector which 
counted in a family and not the mother’s 
position. Jesus was counted, therefore, to 
the tribe of Judah, which was Joseph’s tribe, 
without reference to his personal relations, 
rather than to his mother’s tribe, which 
seems to have been that of Levi, as her re- 
lation to Elizabeth of that tribe would indi- 
cate. It will be seen, therefore, that the ref- 
erence to Joseph has no bearing whatever 
upon the birth of Jesus, but only upon the 
question of his lega: status in the nation. 


In Matthew 11:19 occur the words 
“The Son of man came eating and drink- 
ing, and they say, Behold a man glut- 
tonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. But wisdom is 
justified of her children.” Please explain 
this last sentence. B. W. F. 

Chicago. 


In the conversation of which this is a part, 
Jesus was speaking of the wayward and 
volatile character of the people. They were 
satisfied with nothing; they complained be- 
cause John the Baptist was austere and 
joined in none of the common social joys of 
the time; they complained of Jesus because, 
on the contrary, he seemed to take deep in- 
terest in all the occupations and enjoyments 
of the people. The one they accused of be- 
ing a fanatic, the other of being too little 
regardful of the conventions and proprieties 
of life. How could such people as these be 
suited by any one? And, yet, says Jesus, 
wisdom is justified by her works. The wis- 
dom here specified is no doubt the divine 
wisdom. God had commissioned both John 
and Jesus, and the divine wisdom was justi- 
fied by the work which each accomplished in 
spite of the frivolous comment of the people. 


Can you name to me a book which 
furnishes in the best form a defense of 
the resurrection of Christ? W. M.S. 

Bloomington Texas. 


Probably the best work on this theme is 
the recently published volume on the resur- 
rection by James Orr (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1909. $1.50 net.) The material of this 
volume originally appeared in the “Ex 
positor.” It covers the entire ground of the 
discussion in reference to the resurrection of 
Jesus, considering the various views whieh 
have been presented and summing up the 
positive conclusions in a constructive and 
admirable manner. 


In a recent issue of the Century, in 
speaking of Darwin, it is said that some 
people, in accepting his theory of evolu- 
tion, had thought it necessary to elimi- 
nate the first cause, and that Darwin 
himself had not been led to this con- 
clusion. I am moved to ask if either the 
first cause or the want of it is think- 
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able? If unthinkable, can the first cause 

query hold any value for the religious 

thought of this age? J. A. E. 

Indianapolis. 

The statement of the article referred to 
relates simply to Darwin’s attitude toward 
all theological questions. He was not con- 
cerned with the philosophical or theoretical 
results of his inquiries. He was only inter- 
ested to ascertain the facts as nature dis- 
closed them to him. These facts were taken 
by others, some of them his contemporaries 
and some his followers, and interpreted in 
yarious ways. Some of these interpreters, 
such as Huxley and Tindall, passed over from 
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the realm of science into that of philosophy 
and theology and attempted to show that the 
facts discredited the view that creation was 
the work of a divine Creator, and maintain- 
ing that it was a sufficient explanation that 
all things had been evolved from inorganic 
to organic, from animal to man, without the 
presence of God. The unwarranted nature of 
assumptions referred to as a 
proof of the fact that a given set of facts 
may be variously interpreted, but that Dar- 
win himself had confined his researches to the 
domain of pure science and had never dog- 
matized about the causes of things. 


these was 


I am not 
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just sure what the questioner means by the 
“thinkable” or “unthinkable” 
the doctrine of a first cause. 


character of 
To most men, 
whether of scientific mind or not, the ques- 
tion regarding the origin of things is not 
only thinkable but imperative. The Chris- 
tian view of God as the Creator, whether by 
instantaneous activity, as was once believed, 
or by gradual processes, as the doctrine of 
evolution teaches, is essential to any ade- 
quate explanation of the phenomena of 
nature. With the metaphysical inquiries re- 
garding the first cause this department is but 
little concerned. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


In the Light of Death 


A Boy’s Quarrel. 

Once I knew two boys, splendid fellows 
they were. Side by side they grew, played 
and studied till they had reached the high 
school. Most sympathetic were they in all 
their common life. All who knew them 
were heartened by their mingled laughter. 
We were proud of them. Gladly did we 
mark the shaping of their manly ideals. They 
were the joy of their homes. The mothers 
felt less careworn and the fathers became 
rested in their presence. Each was the son 
of both homes. Their plans, ambitions, les- 
sons, friends, were alike to both. Their boy- 
souls seemed to be but one. Alas, one day 
they quarreled. 

I know not the particular cause of their 
disagreement; but certainly selfishness must 
have gained a place in their hearts. Days 
grew into weeks, but still the breach was 
not healed. They said mean things to their 
companions about each other. Their enmity 
grew more pronounced. Each came to think 
he hated the other. Neither sought recon- 
ciliation. Suddenly the fairer and _ the 
stronger of the two lay dead, felled by a 
fever. 

His erstwhile companion was prodigal with 
his tears and flowers and kindly words. Even 
in the day of his hatred death surprising, had 
pointed out to him the way of health and 
life; it lies in the highway of forgiveness. 

Estrangement of Men. 

Once I knew two farmers, splendid men 
they were. On adjoining farms for many 
years thriftily had they tilled their fields 
and garnered their harvest. Often while 
resting their horses did these worthy toilers 
lean upon their plows and hold kindly con- 
verse over the fence with each other. The 
peace of the quiet fields was theirs. During 
threshing or other extra work they would 
“exchange hands.” Thus did they labor to 
their mutual advantage. When they had 
liberty from toil, often did they come to- 
gether with their families in happy holiday 
enjoyment. The repeated gibe, the rollicking 
merriment, and the frank and hearty joking 
constantly indulged in testified as to their 
mutual appreciation. 

Alas! One day they quarreled. The trou- 
ble was over the new line fence. The dispute 
involved but a few dollars; but in the end 
it cost the friendship of these two men for 
the rest of their days. 

They did not whistle at their work as for- 
merly. They avoided each other. When they 
met on the road they turned their faces 
away. Neighbors noticed that neither was 
his old care-free self. The church people 
noticed that the old time joy in the religious 
meetings had gone from them. But still each 
nursed in his own heart the scorpion of 

hatred. 





One day the poorer of the two lay dead; 
struck suddenly to the earth by an accident. 

His erstwhile friend acted the man. He 
gathered some of the honeysuckles and red 
roses from his garden and carried them to 
the bier of his dead enemy. Hesitatingly 
he said to the bereaved widow, “If in your 
deep sorrow I can help you in the least, 
I will be glad.” 

That day and all the rest of the days of 
his life this farmer heard with. convicting 
power many preachers bearing to his con- 
science the message of repentance. 

The dead face, the line fence, the family 
of his dead friend, yes, the very flocks of his 
neighbor’s field and the blades of the grass 
in his meadow exhorted him again and 
again to use other measurements than the 
material, whereby to get the true values. 

So even in the day of his hatred death, 
surprising, had pointed out to him the way 
of health and life; it lies in the highway of 
forgiveness. 

Two Ministers’ Alienated. 

Once a decade of years ago I knew two 
preachers, they were splendid earnest men. 
They met frequently at conventions and 
were friends. Their ideals of the ministry 
were much alike. Both were warm-hearted 
and democratic. They loved to preach to 
ful houses. Witha great congregation before 
them they were supremely happy. Necessary 
to their ministerial life was the sympathy 
and commendation of the audience. They 
had preserved their child souls; so that they 
demanded a large place in the hearts of their 
people. They loved, and to live, must be 
loved in return. 

So attracted to each other were they that 
they kept up intimate correspondence, and 
at times visited each other, though they lived 
far apart. 

In the course of time it happened that they 
came to be pastors in the same city, and 
so near to each other that their pastorates 
over-lapped. This was a new experience to 
both; for each up to this time had held pas- 
torates in places in which there was only 
one church of his denomination. He was thus 
entitled to the first place in the affections 
of his people, which they ungrudgingly grant- 
ed. They were not prepared to compete 
for the good wishes of the people. Neither 
had yet learned that the hearts of the com- 
mon people are large enough to admit to their 
affections more than one preacher, even at 
the same time. 

They did not quarrel. 
would not allow that. 
envious and jealous. Secretly they har- 
bored evil wishes for each other. When 
either heard the other praised he was dis- 
turbed in his happiness for a whole day. 

But time is no respecter of preachers. One 


Their profession 
But they became 
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of the twain lay dead amid the tears of his 
flock. 

His fellow pastor proved himself a perma- 
nent saint, though a temporary sinner. 

From that day onward he read his Bibie 
anew. When he prayed “Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors,” and as he 
read “Father forgive them for they know 
not what they do,” he wondered how he 
could have so forgotten the essential spirit 
of the faith he was preaching from week to 
week as to have given jealousy so large a 
place in his heart. 

Even in the days of his evil enemy death 
had pointed out to him the way of health 
and life; it lies in the highway of love. 
Friends in Religion; Enemies in Theology. 

Once I knew two church members; they 
both and hoped. Workers 
were they in the various activities of the 
church. Long had they been in her counsels 
together. They were considered as two of 
the strongest pillars in their local zion. 

An evil day came. They became arrayed 
on different heated controversy. 
Some one had spread a suspicion of unsound- 
All stopped their religious work for 
The two had 
been friends in religion, but were made ene- 
They could pray together 
work together; but, human-like, they 


loved together 


sides of a 


ness. 
theological combat. brothers 
mies in theology. 
and 


could not dispute together. Both came to 
breathe the atmosphere of discord. For the 


love of God they hated each other. They 
had not learned that religion is the business 
of the church, not criticism, not science, not 
philosophy. 

Beautifully did they work together as 
long as they sought to save and bless; but 
when they began to give attention to their 
opinions they ruthlessly broke their friend- 
ship. 

Trifling With One’s Soul. 

One left the church; one stayed in it. The 
one removed from the community to escape 
the sorrow of the disruption. The other 
never worked again with the old-time heart. 
He had trifled with his soul. He had en- 
thused that which was not worth 
enthusing over. Ever afterwards. there was, 
consequently, with him, some suspicion con- 
cerning all zeal. Selfish heat puts out the 
fires of God. 

Long after the one remaining at home had 
died, the one from a distance returned to 
visit and to pray. He stood over the grave 
of his religious friend, and his theological 
enemy. With pleasure he remembered the 
friendship, with deepest regret he recalled 
the enmity. The one gained glory with the 
accumulating years; the other seemed less 
and less worthy of God’s men. 

Amid the growing shadows of his declining 
day death had pointed out to him the way 
of health and life; it lies in the highway of 
love. 


over 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Winston Comes to Silverdale. 

There was warmth and brightness in the 
cedar-boarded general room of Silverdale 
Grange, and most of the company gathered 
there basked in it contentedly after their 
drive through the bitter night. Those who 
came from the homesteads lying farthest 
out had risked frost-nipped hands and feet, 
for when Colonel Barrington held a levee at 
the Grange nobody felt equal to refusing his 
invitation. Neither scorching heat nor utter 
cold might excuse compliance with the wishes 
of the founder of Silverdale, and it was not 
until Dane, the big middle-aged bachelor, had 
spoken very plainly, that he consented to 
receive his guests in time of biting frost 
dressed otherwise than as they would have 
appeared in England. 

Dane was the one man in the settlement 
who dare remonstrate with its ruler, but it 
was a painful astonishment to the latter 
when he said in answer to one invitation, “I 
have never been frost-bitten, sir, and I stand 
the cold well, but one or two of the lads are 


weak in the chest, and this climate was 
never intended for bare-shouldered women. 
Hence, if I come, I shall dress myself to 
suit it.” 


Colonel Barrington stared at him for almost 
a minute, and then shook his head. “Have it 
your own way,” he said. “Understand that 
in itself I care very little for dress, but it 
is only by holding fast to every traditional 
nicety we can prevent ourselves sinking into 
Western barbarism, and I am horribly afraid 
of the thin end of the wedge.” 

Dane having gained his point said nothing 
further, for he was one of the wise and 
silent men who know when to stop, and that 
evening he sat in a corner watching his 
leader thoughtfully, for there was anxiety in 
the Colonel’s face. Barrington sat silent 
near the ample hearth whose heat would 
scarcely have kept water from freezing but 
for the big stove, and disdaining the dispen- 
sation made his guests, he was clad conven- 
tionally, though the smooth black fabric 
clung about him more tightly than it had 
once been intended to do. His sister stood, 
with the stamp of a not wholly vanished 
beauty still clinging to her gentle face, talk- 
ing to one or two matrons from outlying 
farms, and his niece by a little table turning 
over Eastern photographs with a few young 
girls. She, too, wore black in deference to 
the Colonel’s taste, which was somber, and 
tne garment she had laughed at as a com- 
promise left uncovered a narrow strip of ivory 
shoulder and enhanced the polished whiteness 
of her neck. A slender string of pearls 
gleamed softly on the satiny skin, but Maud 
Barrington wore no other adornment, and 
did not need it. She had inherited the Cour- 
thorne comeliness, and the Barringtons she 
sprang from on her father’s side had always 
borne the stamp of distinction. 

A young girl sat at the piano singing in a 
thin reedy voice, while an English lad waited 
with the ill-concealed jealousy of a too of- 
ficious companion to turn over the music by 
her side. Other men, mostly young, with 
weather-bronzed faces, picturesque in em- 
broidered deer-skin or velvet lounge jackets, 
were scattered about the room, and all were 
waiting for the eight o’clock dinner. They 
were growers of wheat who combined « good 
deal of amusement with a little, not very 
profitable, farming, and most of them pos- 
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sessed a large share of insular English pride 
and a somewhat depleted exchequer. 

Presently Dane crossed over, and sat down by 
Colonel Barrington. “You are silent, sir, and 
not looking very well tonight,” he said. 

Barrington nodded gravely, for he had a 
respect for the one man who occasionally 
spoke plain truth to him. “The fact is, I am 
growing old,” he said, and then added, with 
what was only an apparent lack of connec- 
tion. “Wheat is down three cents ,and money 
tighter than ever.” 

Dane looked thoughtful, and noticed the 
oiler man’s glance in his niece’s direction, as 
he said, “I am afraid there are difficult times 
before us.” 

“I have no doubt we shal] weather them as 
I can’t help admitting that just now I feel 
—a little tired—and am commencing to think 
we should have been better prepared for the 
struggle had we worked a trifle harder dur- 
ing the recent era of prosperity. I could 
wish there were older heads on the shoulders 
of those who will come after me.” 


Just then Maud Barrington glanced at 
them, and Dane, who could not remember 
having heard his leader talk in that fashion 
before, and could guess his anxieties, was a 
little touched as he noticed his attempt at 
sprightliness. As it happened, one of the 
lads at the piano commenced a song of dogs 
and horses that had little to recommend it 
but the brave young voice. 

“They have the right spirit, sir,” he said. 

“Of course!” said Barrington. “They are 
English lads, but I think a little more is re- 
quired. Thank God we have not rated the 
dollar too high, but it is possible we have 
undervalued its utility, and I fear I have 
only taught them to be gentlemen.” 

“That is a good deal, sir,” Dane said 
quietly. 

“It is. Still, a gentleman, in the restricted 
sense, is somewhat of an anachronism on the 
prairie, and it is too late to begin again. In 
the usual course of nature I must lay down 
my charge presently, and that is why I feel 
the want of a more capable successor, whom 
they would follow because of his connection 
with mine and me.” 

Dane looked thoughtful. “If I am not 
taking a liberty—you still consider the one 
apparently born to fill the place quite un- 
suitable ?” 

“Yes,” said Barrington quietly, “I fear there 
is not a redeeming feature in Courthorne’s 
character.” 

Neither said anything further, until there 
was a tapping at the door, and, though this 
was a most unusual spectacle on the prairie, a 
trim English maid in white-banded dress 
stood in the opening. 

“Mr. Courthorne, 
said. 

Now Silverdale had adopted one Western 
custom in that no chance guest was ever 
kept waiting, and the music ceased suddenly, 
while the stillness was very suggestive, when 
a man appeared in the doorway. He wore 
one of the Scandinavian leather jackets which 
are not uncommon in that country, and when 
his eyes had become accustomed to the light, 
moved forward with a quiet deliberation that 
was characterized neither by graceful ease 
nor the restraint of embarrassment. His face 


Miss Barrington,” she 


was almost the color of a Blackfeet’s, his 
eyes steady and gray, but those of the men 
who watched him were turned the next mo- 
ment upon the Colonel’s sister, who rose to 


receive him, slight, silver-haired, and faded, 
but still stamped with a simple dignity that 
her ancient silks and laces curiously enhanced, 
Then there was a silence that could be felt, 
for all realized that a good deal depended op 
the stranger’s first words and the fashion 
of his reception by Miss Barrington and the 
Colonel. 

Winston, as it happened, felt this too, and 
something more. It was eight years since he 
had stood before an English lady, and he 
surmised that there could not be many to 
compare with this one, while after his grim 
lonely life an intangible something that 
seemed to emanate from her gracious serenity 
compelled his homage. Then as she smiled 
at him and held out her hand, he was for a 
moment sensible of an almost overwhelming 
confusion. It passed as suddenly, for this 
was a man of quick perceptions, and remem- 
bering that Courthorne had now and then 
displayed some of the grace of by-gone days 
he yielded to a curious impulse, and, stooping, 
kissed the withered fingers. 

“I have,” he said, “to thank you for a 
welcome that does not match my poor 
deserts, madam.” 

Then Dane, standing beside his leader, saw 
the grimness grow a trifle less marked in his 
eyes. “It is in the blood,” he said half-aloud, 
but Dane heard and afterwards remembered 
it. 

In the meanwhile Miss Barrington had 
turned from the stranger to her niece. “It 
is a very long time since you have seen 
Lance, Maud, and, though I knew his mother 
well, [ am less fortunate, because this is our 
first meeting,” she said. “I wonder if you 
still remember my niece?” 

Now, Winston had been gratified by his 
first success, and was about to venture on 
the answer that it was impossible to forget; 
but when ne turned towards the very stately 
young woman in the long black dress whose 
eyes had a sardonic gleam, and wondered 
whether he had ever seen anybody so comely 
or less inclined to be companionable, it was 
borne in upon him that any speech of the 
kind would be distinctly out of place. Ae- 
cordingly, and because there was no hand 
held out in this case, he contented himself 
with a little bend of his head. Then he was 
presented to the Colonel, who was distantly 
cordial, and Winston was thankful when the 
maid appeared in the doorway again, to an- 
nounce that dinner was ready. Miss Barring- 
ton laid her hand upon his arm. 

“You will put up with an old woman's 
company tonight?” she said. 

Winston glanced down deprecatingly at his 
attire. “I must explain that I had no in- 
tention of trespassing on your hospitality,” 
he said. “I purposed going on to my own 
homestead, and only called to acquaint 
Colonel Barrington with my arrival.” 

Miss’ Barrington laughed pleasantly. 
“That,” she said, “was neither dutiful nor 
friendly. I should have fancied you would 
also have desired to pay your respects to 
my niece and me.” 

Winston was not quite sure what he an- 
swered, but he drew in a deep breath, for he 
haa made the plunge and felt that the worst 
was over. His companion evidently noticed 
the gasp of relief. 

“It was something of an ordeal?” she said. 

Winston looked down upon her gravely, 
and Miss Barrington noticed a steadiness i 
his eyes she had not expected to see. “It 
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was, and I feel guilty because I was horribly 
afraid,” he said. “Now I only wonder if you 


. will always be equally kind to me.” 


Miss Barrington smiled a little, but the 
man fancied there was a just perceptible 
tightening of the hand upon his arm. “I 
would like to be, for your mother’s sake,” 

Winston understood that while Courthorne’s 
iniquities were not to be brought up against 
him, the little gentle-voiced lady had but 
taken him on trial; but, perhaps because it 
was so long since any woman had spoken 
kindly words to him, his heart went out 
towards her, and he felt a curious desire to 
compel her good opinion. Then he found 
himself seated near the head of Ashe long 
table, with Maud Barrington on ‘his other 
hand, and had an uncomfortable feeling that 
most of the faces were turned somewhat fre- 
quently in his direction. It is also possible 
that he would have betrayed himself, had he 
been burdened with self-consciousness, but 
the long, bitter struggle he had fought alone, 
had purged him of petty weaknesses and 
left him the closer grasp of essential things, 
with the strength of character which is one 
and same in all men who possess it, whatever 
may be their upbringing. 

During a lull in the voices, Maud Barring- 
ton, who may have felt it incumbent on her 
to show him some scant civility, turned 
towards him as she said, “I am afraid our 
conversation wil] not appeal to you. Partly 
because there is so little else to interest us, 
we talk wheat throughout the year at Silver- 
dale.” 

“Well,” said Winston with ac ‘ious little 
smile, “wheat as a topic is not quite new to 
me. In fact, I know almost more about 
cereals than some folks would care to.” 

“In the shape of elevator warrants or Win- 
nipeg market margins, presumably ?” 

Winston’s eyes twinkled though he under- 
stood the implication. “No,” he said. “The 
wheat I handled was in 250-pound bags, 
and I occasionally grew somewhat tired of 
pitching them into a wagon, while my specu- 
lations usually consisted in committing it to 
the prairie soil, in the hope of reaping forty 
bushels to the acre and then endeavoring to 
be content with ten. It is conceivable that 
operations on the Winnipeg market are less 
laborious as well as more profitable, but I 
have had no opportunity of trying them.” 

Miss Barrington looked at him steadily, 
and Winston felt the blood surge to his 
forehead as he remembered having heard of 
a certain venture made by Courthorne which 
brought discredit on one or two men con- 
nected with the affairs of a grain elevator. 
It was evident that Miss Barrington had also 
heard of it, and no man cares to stand 
eonvicted of falsification in the eyes of a 
very pretty girl. Still, he roused himself 
with an effort. 

“It is neither wise nor charitable to be- 
lieve all one hears,” he said. 

The girl smiled a little, but the man still 
winced inwardly under her clear brown eyes, 
that would, he fancied, have been very scorn- 
ful had they been less indifferent. 

‘I do not remember mentioning having 
heard anything,” she said. “Were you not a 
trifle premature, in face of the proverb?” 

Winston’s face was a trifle grim, though 
he laughed. “I’m afraid I was; but I am 
warned,” he said. “Excuses are, after all, 
not worth much, and when I make my de- 
fense it will be before a more merciful judge.” 

Maud Barrington’s curiosity was piqued. 
lance Courthorne, outcast and gambler, was 
at least a different stamp of man from the 
type she had been used to, and, being a 
woman, the romance that was interwoven 
with his career was not without its attrac- 
tions for her. e 

“I did not know that you included farming 
among your talents, and should have fancied 
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you would have found it—monotonous,” she 
said. 

“I did,” and the provoking smile still flick- 
ered in Winston’s eyes. “Are not all strictly 
virtuous occupations usually so?” 

“It is probably a question of temperament. 
I have, of course, heard sardonic speeches of 
the kind before, and felt inclined to wonder 
whether those who made them were qualified 
to form an opinion.” 

Winston nodded, but there was a little 
ring in his voice. “Perhaps I laid myself 
open to the thrust; but have you any right 
to assume that I have never followed a 
commendable profession ?” 

No answer was immediately forthcoming, 
but Winston did wisely when, in place of 
waiting, he turned to Miss Barrington. He 
had left her niece irritated, but the trace of 
anger she felt was likely to enhance her 
interest. The meal, however, was a trial to 
him, for he had during eight long years lived 
for the most apart from all his kind, a lonely 
toiler, and now was constrained to personate 
a man known to be almost dangerously skill- 
ful with his tongue. At first sight the task 
appeared almost insuperably difficult, but 
Winston was a clever man, and felt all the 
thrill of one playing a risky game just then. 
Perhaps it was due to excitement that a 
readiness he had never fancied himself capable 
of came to him in his need, and, when at 
last the ladies rose, he felt that he had not 
sli,ped perilously. Then he became sensible 
that Colonel Barrington, who had apparently 
been delivering a lengthy monologue, was 
addressing him, 

“The outlook is sufficient to cause us some 
anxiety,” he said. “We are holding large 
stocks, and I can see no prospect of anything 
but a steady fall in wheat. It is, however, 
presumably a little to soon to ask your 
opinion.” 

“Well,” said Winston, “while I am prepared 
to act upon it, I would recommend it to 
others with some difficulty. No money can 
be made at present by farming, but I see no 
reason why we should not endeavor to cut 
our losses by selling forward down. If caught 
by a sudden rally, we could fall back on the 
grain we hold.” 

There was a sudden silence, until Dane 
said softly, “That is exactly what one of the 
cleverest brokers in Winnipeg recommended.” 

“I think,” said Colonel Barrington, “you 
heard my answer. I am inclined to fancy 
that such a measure would not be advisable 
or fitting, Mr. Courthorne. You, however, 
presumably know very little about the prac- 
tical aspect of the wheat question.” 

Winston smiled. “On the contrary, I know 
a great deal.” 

“You do?” said Barrington sharply, and 
while a blunderer would have endeavored te 
qualify his statement, Winston stood by it. 

“You are evidently not aware, sir, that I 
have tried my hand at farming, though not 
very successfully.” 

“That at least,” said Barrington dryly, as he 
rose, “is quite creditable.” 

When they went into the smaller room, 
Winston crossed over to where Maud Bar- 
rington sat alone, and looked down upon her 
gravely. “One discovers that frankness is 
usually best,” he said. “Now, I would not 
like to feel that you had determined to be 
unfriendly with me.” 

Maud Barrington fixed a pair of clear 
brown eyes upon his face, and the faintest 
trace of astonishment crept into them. She 
was a woman with high principles, but neither 
a fool nor a prude, and she saw no sign of 
dissolute living there. The man’s gaze was 
curiously steady, his skin clear and brown, 
and his sinewy form suggested a capacity 
for, and she almost fancied an acquaintance 
with, physical toil. Yet he had already de- 
nied the truth to her. Winston, on his part, 
saw a very fair face with wholesome pride 
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in it, and “It that the eyes which were 
coldly contea‘ntuous now could, if there was 
a warrant for it, grow very gentle. 

“Would it be of any moment if I were?” 
she said. 

“Yes,” said Winston quietly. “There are 
two people here it is desirable for me to 
stand well with, and the first of them, your 
your aunt has, I fancy, already decided to 
give me a fair trial. She told me it was for 
my mother’s sake. Now, I can deal with 
your, uncle, I think.” 

The girl smiled a little. “Are you quite 
sure? Everybody does not find it easy to 
get on with Colonel Barrington. His code is 
somewhat Draconic, and he is rather deter- 
mined in his ways.” 

Winston nodded. “He is a man, and I hope 
to convince him I have at least a right to 
toleration. That leaves only you. The rest 
don’t count. They will come round by and by, 
you see.” 

The little forceful gesture, with which he 
concluded, pleased Maud Barrington. It was 
free from vanity, but conveyed an assurance 
that he knew his own value. 

“No friendship that is lightly given is 
worth very much,” she said. “I could decide 
better in another six months.” 

The farmer, as soon as he conveniently 
could, bade Miss Barrington good-night. 

“But we expected you would stay here a 
day or two. Your place is not ready,” she 
said. 

Winston smiled at her. 
wise. I must feel my way.” 

Miss Barrington was won, and making no 
further protest, signed to Dane. “You will 
take Mr. Courthorne home with you,” she 
said. “I would have kept him here, but he 
is evidently anxious to talk over affairs with 
some on¢)more of his age than my brother 
is.” 


“IT think I am 


Dane appeared quite willing, and, an hour 
later, Winston sat in a room of his outlying 
farm. It was furnished simply, but there 
were signs of taste, and the farmer who 
occupied it had already formed a good opinion 
of the man whose knowledge of his own pro- 
fession astonished him. 

“So you are actually going to sell wheat 
in the face of the Colonel’s views?” he said. 

“Of course!” said Winston simply. “I 
don’t like unpleasantness, but I can allow no 
man to dictate my affairs to me.” 

Dane grinned. “Well,” he said, “the 
Colonel can be nasty, and he has no great 
reason for being fond of you already.” 

“No?” said Winston. “Now, of course, my 
accession will make a difference at Silver- 
dale, but I would consider it a friendly act 
if you will let me know the views of the 
colony.” 

Dane looked thoughtful. “The trouble is 
that your taking up the land leaves less for 
Maud Barrington than there would have been. 
Barrington, who is fond of the girl, was 
trustee for the property, and after your— 
estrangement from your father—everybody 
expected she would get it all.” 

“So I have deprived Miss Barrington of 
part of her income?” 

“Of course,” said Dane. “Didn’t you know?” 

Winston found it difficult to answer. “I 
never quite realized it before. Are there more 
accounts against me?’ 

“That,” said Dane slowly, “is rather a 
facer. We are all more or less friends of 
the dominant family, you see.” 

Winston stood up. “Now,” he said, “I 
generally talk straight, and you have held 
out a hand to me. Can you beiieve in the 
apparent improbability of such a man as I 
am in the opinion of the folks at Silverdale 
getting tired of a wasted life and trying to 
walk straight again? I want your answer, 


yes or no, before I head across the prairie 
for my own place.” 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


The First Gentile Converts* 


The time had come when the gospel needed 
to be preached beyond the limits of Judaism. 
The first disciples Seem to have interpreted 
the commission in terms of Jewish evangelism, 
but the impulse to preach in wider circles 
came in a two-fold way; first, by the ex- 
perience of Peter in Caesarea, and secondly, 
through the preaching of Christian refugees 
from Jerusalem who, in the enthusiasm of 
gospel evangelism, ceased to restrict them- 
selves to Jewish hearers alone but passed 
over mto Gentile circles with the message 
(Acts 11:19-20.) Whether this second event 
was earlier or later than Peter’s interview 
with Cornelius is uncertain. If it happened 
before that event it shows that the divine 
Spirit was leading the church into regions 
beyond without formal announcement of any 
change of policy. Logically, however, the 
preaching of Peter in Caesarea stands first 
because it helps us to understand the steps 
by which the conservative Jew was led to 
open the door of faith and obedienge to the 
heathen world. 


Peter in Joppa. 


It will be remembered that after Peter’s 
experience at Lydda and Joppa he remained 
in the latter city, the guest of a certain 
Simon whose occupation was that of tanner. 
Already is this acceptance of the hospitality 


of one whose work in life must have ren- 
dered him often ceremonially unclean, a 
trade which was regarded as objectionable 
from the standpoint of Jewish ritualism, 
Peter manifests something of the broader 
spirit which was already breaking away 
from Jewish observances into the liberty of 


Christian life. He was soon to be shown that 
this first step of his was but short in com- 


parison with the distance he was to travel 
at the divine summons. 
The city of Caesarea was located some 


twenty miles north of Joppa on the coast. It 
was a Roman city, built and named by rep 
resentatives of Caesar’s government, and con- 
tained only a very small Jewish population. 
Here the Roman procurator resided and here 
was the headquarters of the Roman garrison 
which represented Rome’s authority in the 
provinces of Palestine. 


Cornelius the Roman. 


One of the captains of this garrison was 
named Cornelius. He was apparently a resi- 
dent of Italy but was stationed with his 
company in Caesarea at this time. He was 
a religious man who had perhaps been at- 
tracted by the religious customs of the Jews 
whom he had met in Palestine, and had 
been led to inquire for further light than his 


heathen experience had given him. He had 
*International Sunday-school lesson for 
April 4, 1909: Peter and Cornelius, Acts 


10:1-48. Golden Text: “In every nation. he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him,” Acts 10:35. Memory 
Verses, 13-15. 


prayed for knowledge of his duty. Perhaps 
his prayers at first were addressed to his own 
Roman gods, but it is one of the truths 
which religion teaches us that the devout 
mind comes evermore to companionship with 
the Father of spirits, by whatever name he 
may be known. Probably Jewish ideas had 
led Cornelius to the acceptance of monothe- 
ism. He had progressed beyond the worship 
of the many gods of Rome to the one God 
of whom the law and the prophets had 
spoken. 
The Centurion’s Need. 

In this man’s heart there arose a desire 
for further knowledge of his duty. He could 
not rest satisfied with the meagre truth he 
possessed. No doubt he had heard something 
of the recent events at Jerusalem and the 
spread of that faith which proclaimed Jesus 
as the son of God and the Saviour of men. 
The preaching of Peter in towns on the 
plain of Sharon might well have come to his 
ears. He received the intimation, by means 
set down as distinctly divine and providen- 
tial, that he might secure further knowledge 
of the truth by summoning the preacher from 
the neighboring town of Joppa. The impor- 
tance of meeting this man’s need with the 
human message of Jesus’ work was suf- 
ficiently great to justify even so strange and 
unusual a method of divine communication 
as the angelic visitation to the household in 
Caesarea. 

Peter’s Vision. 

In the meantime Peter had been passing 
through an experience which was to prepare 
him for his part in this enterprise. With his 
Jewish training it would have been the last 
of all possibilities for him to partake of food 
forbidden by the law. Even his wider ex- 
periences in his missionary journeys had not 
absolved him Jewish conservatism 
and prejudices. Resting at noon-time on 
the roof of the house at Joppa, he saw a 
vision which brought him disquietude and con- 
cern. Before him there appeared a vision of 
many kinds of living creatures, as if they 
had been placed in the awning stretched above 
his head and let down for his inspection. He 
was commanded in the hunger of the mo- 
ment to slay and use them for food. But 
his whole nature rose up in revolt against 
even a divine demand to forget the habits 
of years, and. he refused abruptly the sum- 
mons to partake of such food. This episode 
was renewed again and again with the same 
results. When Peter had come fully to him- 
self, he could only be astonished at what 
had transpired and wonder what its meaning 
might be as bearing on his mission. 

The Call to Caesarea. 

He was not to remain long in doubt. Al- 
most at that moment he was summoned from 
the roof with the news that three men waited 
to see him at the gate. These men were the 
messengers of Cornelius, the centurion of 
Caesarea. They told their story and be- 


from his 


sought Peter to go with them and bring 
their master whatever truth he had to im- 


part. 


Already the meaning of the vision 





began to dawn upon the apostle’s mind as he 
talked with these men. He saw that his duty 
was clear. In spite of his Jewish prejudices 
against foreigners, he accepted their invita- 
tion. But he took the precaution of taking 
along with him some of the Jewish Chris. 
tians of Joppa. The journey of twenty miles 
along the level sea coast was quickly ae. 
complished, and they arrived the next day 
at the Roman city where Cornelius lived. ’ 
Preaching to Gentiles. 

Here occurred the scene in the 
apostle’s life up to this time. Cornelius re- 
ceived him hospitably. It must have taken a 
good deal of courage on the part of Peter 
and his Jewish companions to accept the 
hospitality of a Gentile, which was contrary 
to all Jewish custom and prejudice. Still 
Peter felt that his path was clear since he 
was following the Spirit’s own intimation in 
all this affair. When Cornelius had told 
what led him to send for the preacher, the 
last doubts as to the meaning of his vision 
on the house-top passed from Peter’s mind 
and he spoke those great words which have 
been the foundation of all brotherhood and 
the doom of all race prejudices and ani- 
mosities from that day to this. “Of a truth 
I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but in every nation, he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
him.” From that point he preaches Jesus 
just as he might have done to a Jewish 
audience. As yet the question had not arisen 
what he should do in case these Gentiles 
should accept his message and request en- 
trance into the brotherhood of believers. Per- 
haps he felt that that was not a matter re- 
quiring his decision unless it should actually 
occur. At any rate, he had the support of 
the five or six Jewish brethren whom he had 
brought from Joppa as a kind of jury whose 
witness would vindicate him against the 
prejudiced criticism of the conservative breth- 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, who might 
him with wantonly transgressing the 
his people in associating with 


supreme 


ren at 

charge 

customs of 

Gentiles. 
Coming of the Spirit. 

But while Peter was proceeding with his 
discourse suddenly the same strange phe- 
nomena occurred as on the day of Pentecost. 
The enthusiasm of the assembly broke forth 
in unwonted and ecstatic speech. The Spirit 
came upon them with overwhelming power. 
There could be no doubt in the mind of the 
apostle that this set the seal of divine ap- 
proval upon his conduct and the entire trans- 
action. Turning at once to the brethren 
from Joppa, who had accompanied him, he 
said, “Who can forbid water that these should 
not be baptized who have received the Holy 
Spirit as well as we?” There could be but 
one response to this challegne. It was 
clearly the mind of the Lord that the door 
of faith should be opened to the Gentiles. 
The scene cioses appropriately with the obed- 
ience in baptism of the household of Cor 
nelius who had heard the word and believed, 
and with the acceptance of their hospitality 
by the apostle and his friends. 

Consequences to Peter. 

Thus the way was opened for world-wide 
préaching among the non-Jewish peopl 
Stephen had insisted that this was right but 
he had paid for his temerity with his life 
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Now providential events had clearly demon- 
strated the same. There could be no further 
question by those who wished to face the 
facts. It was true that in the Jerusalem 
church these events were heard with aston- 
jshment and indignation. When Peter re- 
turned he was sternly taken to task by some 
of the Jerusalem circle of Christians for his 
audacity in acepting Gentile hospitality and 
receiving Gentiles into the church. To his 
clear statement of the facts there could be 
no answer. It was evident that he had done 
only what the divine will had approved, and 
yet it is significant that from that day forth 
Peter practically lost his position of leader- 
ship in the Jerusalem church. It was no 
longer himself but James, the brother of the 
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Lord, who was recognized as the head of the 
Christian community. Of this there are 
abundant proofs in the book of Acts and in 
the Epistles of Paul. We ought never to 
forget that among the sacrifices which Simon 
Peter made for the liberty which we have 
in Christ was this of the loss of that which 
he must have considered as more precious to 
him than any other earthly possession—the 
good will and love of that circle of his breth- 
ren who could not share in the joy of the 
broadening vision of the kingdom, and would 
not allow him the fellowship and approval 
which he would so much have prized. Such 
sacrifices are the common experience of those 
who follow the leadings of the divine Spirit 
as interpreters of the larger truth. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 
By Richard W. Gentry 


LIFE LESSONS FOR ME FROM THE BOOK 
OF PROVERBS. 
Topic April 4. Prov. 8:1-17. 

Chapter 8 of the Book of Proverbs belongs 
to what is called the Wisdom Literature of 
the Hebrews. The Hebrew people were not 
philosophers. The wisdom literature is their 
nearest approach to philosophy, but it even 
js practical rather than theoretical. It con- 
sists of pithy sayings, cast in the form of a 
half-poetical, half-philosophical, observation 
of nature. In much of this wisdom literature 
the word “Wisdom” is personified, and such 
is the case in our proverb for study. 

The Call of Wisdom. 

As we picture our own Uncle Sam and 
Columbia, so we can almost see a tall figure, 
clad in sweeping robes, standing on some 
high place and calling to the “sons of man.” 
“She standeth in the top of high places, by 
the way in the places of paths. She crieth 
at the gates, at the entry of the city, at 
the coming in at the doors.” 

The ancient Hebrew had a very different 
idea of wisdom from that of the priests of 
Mediaeval times. They hid the Bible from 
the people and kept knowledge from their 
understanding. But the Hebrew idea is that 
God has placed wisdom in the main gateway 
of life, and that it may be any man’s for 
the asking. 


PRAYER 
Silas 


THE WAY HOME TO THE FATHER. 
Topic, March 31. Psa. 16:11; 23:6; 73:24; 
John 14:2,3. 

“This is the true nature of home—it is the 
place of peace; the shelter, not only from 
all injury, but from all terror, doubt, and 
division. In so far as it is not this, it is 
not home; so far as the anxieties of the 
outer life penetrate into it, and the incon- 
sistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or hos- 
tile society of the outer world is allowed to 
cross the threshold, it ceases to be home; it 
is then only a part of that outer world 
which you have roofed over, and lighted 
lire in. But so far as it is a sacred place, 
a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth 
watched over by Household Gods, before 
whose faces none may come but those whom 
they can receive with love—so far as it is 
this, and roof and fire are types only of a 
nobler shade and light—shade as of a rock 
in a weary land, and light as of the Pharos 
in the stormy sea; so far it vindicates the 
name, and fulfils the praise of home.” 


The Cry of the Soul. 


“Oh that I knew where I might find him!” 
Whether we seek vindication against cruel 





The Character of Wisdom. 

Even the simple could possess to some 
extent the wisdom of our proverb: For it 
was a wisdom of the heart as well as of 
the head. It meant to be things as well as 
to know things. Hence the simple, even 
if he could not work problems and remember 
dates, could understand truth and righteous- 
ness. After all, this is the only trne wis- 
dom is it not, in which a man does not only 
know things, but is things? Let us make 
Wisdom, as she stood in the gateway and 
spoke, our douvle ideal. For she claimed 
at the same time these two great things, 
“For my mouth shall speak truth; and 
wickedness is an abomination to my lips,” 
and “Council is mine, and sound wisdom: I 
am understanding.” 


The Power of Wisdom. 


This combination of character and knowl- 
edge, this highest wisdom, is what makes 
for greatness. And we all want to be great, 
do we not? To be thus wise is to be power- 
ful and strong, to hold loving dominion over 
our fellow men. “By me kings reign and 
princes decree justice.” O, young men and 
women, such wisdom as this is ours for the 
seeking. On a hill top she standeth and 
crieth to you and to me “ those 
that seek me early shall find me.” 


MEETING 
Jones 


enemies and false friends or relief from the 
terror, doubt and division within, the ery of 
the soul is for God. We may not under- 
stand ourselves. We may make the mistake 
of some who think masons, carpenters, 
painters, and grocers can make a home. The 
heart is not deceived by material environ- 
ment. It avenges itself upon those who give 
it the stone of outward possessions without 
the bread of affection. What may we expect 
if we banish God and his grace from the 
universe? Will love remain on earth if it 
be not in heaven? Is the universe a home 
for man or is it a whirlpool that tosses him 
about like foam on the water? “God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble. Therefore will we not fear, 
though the earth do change, and though the 
mountains be shaken into the heart of the 
seas.” 

A Present Refuge. 

Did you ever hear a group of healthy 
young people singing “I am only waiting 
here to hear the summons, Child, come 
home?” What did you think of their per- 
formance? You must have thought they 
were saying what they did not feel or that 
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they had strange notions of life and duty. 
There is so much work in this old world 
for young people to do that they ought to 
be ashamed to sing songs like this. They 
should be ambitious to walk with God in 
paths of service. God is their refuge now 
if they will only believe it. The home of 
God is wherever his children live. He “dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands.” Let 
us not go back to the old heathenism that 
confined God to holy places and made him 
inaccessible to the weak and needy. Is there 
wickedness in your life? The way home to 
God is to fight that wickedness. If you 
sit down like a coward and acknowledge that 
you have been beaten by a .bad habit and 
that you are now its abject slave, you are 
not .finding God very fast. You are going 
in the wrong direction. But if you make a 
brave fight, you will find God is near. You 
will also find that the way home to God 
leads through the battle-field of right against 
wrong in society. It is not a deserted field 
on which stand here and there monuments to 
the famous fighters of other days. The bat- 
tle is raging now. You have been drafted. 
You cannot be a spectator. You must fight 
or desert. The deserter never reaches tne 
hearth of God. 


The Guide. 


Loving persons and they alone can teach 
love. If we ever come to God and live with 
him, we shall have to be taught by per- 
sons in whom the love of God dwells. The 
pathfinders in religion are those who go be- 
fore the rest of men in exploring the di- 
vine love. They are also prophets of right- 
eousness. They see first the inconsistencies 
of human conduct and point out the way of 
reconciliation. For the Christian there is 
one guide to whom there is no rival. This 
guide brushes aside the rubbish put in the 
way by time-serving priests and legalists 
and points out the plain road of friendship 
between man and man and God and man. 
He opens the door for the outcast. He is 
“the way, and the truth, and the life.” He 
is the way because he is the truth and the 
life. To know him is to know God. His 
friends comprise the household of God. In 
their company we journey along the road 
to that “house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” He is Immanuel, God with 
us. 


As Many as I Love 

By Jasper Seaton Hughes. 
Wish not the worldling’s pleasure hire, 
Gold have I that’s tried in fire. 
Love’s chast’ning rod thy best keeper. 
Look deeper—look—look deeper. 


Grudge not the rich or proud or great; 
Lost to self and owned by state, 
Speaks thy praise the highest speaker. 
Look deeper—look—look deeper. 


I counsel thee to buy of me 
Ointment that thine eyes may see 
Thy nude self clothe completer. 
Look deeper—look—look deeper. 


Thy door once open unto me, 

I'll come in and sup with thee, 
Thus speaks the white angel reaper, 
Look deeper—look—look deeper. 


WONDERFUL POWER. 
Howard—“Did you ever know any one 
who was cured by suggestion?” 
Coward—“Yes. I cured the duke’s infatua- 
tion for my daughter by suggesting that he 
lend me five dollars.”—Judge. 
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A Polar Expedition 


When I’m a man I shall just start forth 
And always keep a-going north, 

And, of course, by keeping on this way 
I'll have to come to the Pole some day. 


It seems so strange, and I can’t think why 
The men don’t get there when they try! 
For surely, if you just keep on 
A-going north, the thing is done! 

St. Nicholas. 


The Puppy-Dog’s Tail 
BY RICHARD W. GENTRY. 
(To be Interpreted.) 
Once there was a little yellow dog who had 
lawn-mower and had 
awfully bad. 


backed up into a 
no tail. It 
And one day, when he couldn't 


made him feel 
remember 
where he had buried his bone and was blue 
anyway, he just sat down on the stump and 
cried The puppy-dog tears ran down his 
face and splashed on his toes. 

Then all the other animals came a.ong 
And, 
still sobbing, he barked out bitterly, “I am 


and asked him what the trouble was. 
tailless!” But they, instead of comforting 
him, went on to tell how they would miss 
their tails. Says the horse: 

“My tail I throw across the line. 
Thus 


Bryan.” 


making much trouble for farmer 
Says the peacock: 
“[ spread the blue of mine to the breeze. 
And that I'm a fine bird each agrees.” 
says the snake: 
“Around the hunter mine I run, 
Till his bones they pop as loud as his gun.” 
Says the lion 
“With a great bang mine strikes on the floor 
As I shake the tent with my terrible roar.” 
Says the elephant: 
“With a teasing look in my eye 
To make my tail like my trunk I try, 
And the passer-by is filled with the fear 
He'll mistake the front end for the rear.” 
little heard 
these things he knew that tailless though he 
was, he was a better animal than they. He 


Now when the yellow dog 


forgot all about the ugly stump, he forgot the 
thorn in his left hind foot, and rising up in 
his dignity on all four legs, he said: 

“Of these tails of yours you each should be 
So ashamed that you would drag it. 
For I am sure, O, very sure! 
That if I had a tail I would 


The New School 
By Frank H. Sweet. 

Such a breaking-off it was, such a rending 
of ties, when Nannie who had lived for three 
years in the old seaport town on the Sound, 
went back to the great city which had once 
been her home but was no more familiar. 
Little girls came, by twos and threes, to 
say good-by the day she left, keepsakes were 
given, and promises of letters were exacted. 
Nannie held herself serenely through it all, 
as one who should say: “I go to a bigger 


wag it.” 


world than the one you live in, but I will not 


forget you, my dears!” And at first it did 
seem like a big, beautiful world, where there 
were old friends to be hunted up, parks and 
museums to be visited, and gay, crowded 
stores where a little girl could find wonderful 
bargains for a very few cents. But time was 
precious, and as soon as the household was 
settled, Nannie must go to school. 

This was the beginning of woe. In the dear 
old town she had gone to a school close by, 
with all the boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood. There she had worked her way trem- 
ulously but faithfully with fractions, had 
stood high in spelling matches, and had 
drawn a map of Maine. Her little friends 
had called for her in the morning, and at- 
tended her home again, usually rounding off 
the afternoon with an hour in the apple- 
tree, sitting about on the boughs. But a 
new school, a city school, with its many 
grades, its crowded ranks, its different books, 
its strange teachers! Nannie’s heart sank 
as the hour drew near; she begged to be al- 
lowed to study at home, to recite to her papa, 
her aunts, to do anything but go to that ter- 
rible new school. “They will ask me ques- 
tions I don’t understand,” she urged, “out of 
books I never saw, and when I can’t answer 
they will put me away down in the lowest 
class! O mamma, I can’t bear it, I can’t 
bear it! I wish I was back in Miss Bing- 
ham’s school again.” Mamma felt sorry, and 
it was a sober pair that made their way to 
school No. 25, a huge brick building with a 
tower. 

There they were passed from teacher to 
teacher, and then Nannie was led away to a 
distant room, after which her mother had 
nothing better to do than to go home and 
await results. 

Twelve o’clock came and a quarter-past 
twelve, but no Nannie. 

At half-past twelve she dashed into the 
house, and with tears in her eyes exclaimed: 
“I lost my way coming home, and it is 
just a dreadful school! I can’t bear it! 
The children don’t look nice, they sit all 
crowded up together, and it’s close there! I 
had to sit in a draught, and I sneezed half a 
dozen times or more!” 

“How about the lessons?” asked mamma. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!” Nannie broke forth 
again. “They used a different arithmetic, and 
the weights and measures come before frac- 
They are going to be examined to- 
never studied grammar at 
Can’t I go back to 


tions! 
morrow, and I 
dear Miss Bingham’s. 
Miss Bingham’s?” 

“But you studied language lessons,” said 
mamma, “so maybe you can answer the ques- 
tions I'll give you a little review after 
lunch.” 

So by-and-by, mamma, with an anxious 
face, and Nannie, with an utterly despondent 
one, sat down to the review lesson. 

After a few simple questions, mamma 
began on the parts of speech, and presently 
asked, “What is an article?” 

“Three little words we often see 

Are articles, a, an or the.” 
repeated Nanr.‘te with fresh tears, for this 
was something she had learned at Miss 





Bingham’s school and it made her homesick, 
“What is an interjection?” asked mamma, 
hurrying on. But Nannie’s grief increased, 
“An interjection shows surpise, 
As ah! how pretty! Oh! how wise!” 

“Form a sentence with an adjective in it.” 
said mamma. “Miss Bingham is beautiful!” 
exclaimed Nannie. And so the interview went 
on, Nannie catching at every chance to state 
that she wanted to be with those dear girls 
again, and that she would be happy now with 
even those she didn’t like there. Even up to 
bed-time, with some intervals, the strain was 
continued for Nannie did not omit a single 
phase of feeling. Now it was: “There isn’t 
a girl in this school that begins to be so 
pretty as May Lynch!” 

And next it was, “I wouldn’t change my 
Edith Hal! for all the girls in this school put 
Then the final touch, which wound 
up the evening was: “Oh! [ want to be run- 
ning down the hill again with Edith Hall, 
and feeling the wind in my face!” The next 
morning she started for school, with shrink- 
ing and protestation, and her mother thought 
of her anxiety all the forenoon. But at 
twelve, home came Nannie, and this time 
without tears. 

She laid down her books in a capable 
manner, and said, “They had examination in 
grammar, and the questions were easy. | 
guess I answered most all of them. Then the 
teacher read to us about some place down 
South, where Sir Walter Raleigh once went 
and she told us to write a composition about 
it. So I put in all I knew about Sir Walter 
Raleigh, what I remembered from ‘Kenil- 
worth,” mamma! I told how he flung his 
cloak down over a mud-puddle, so Queen 
Elizabeth could cross it without wetting her 
feet. And I said Queen Elizabeth was very 
fond of receiving attentions from young gen- 
tlemen, but she sometimes spoke very roughly 
to them, and once when Sir Walter Raleigh 
displeased her, she said to him, ‘Go to the 
devil!’” “Did you put that in?” exclaimed 
mamma. “Yes,” said Nannie, “and the teach- 
er looked pleased. I like the new school 
better than I did yesterday, and two girls 
walked all the way home with me. They 
are not as nice as Edie Hall or May Lynch, 
but still they are pretty nice. I think I will 
keep on going there.” 

And so there was peace.—The Advance. 


“Winston of the Prairie” 
(Continued from page 15.) 

“Sit down,” said Dane with a little smile. 
“Do you think I would have brought you here 
if I hadn’t believed it? And, if I have my 
way, the first man who flings a stone will be 
sorry for it. Still, I don’t think any of them 
will—or could afford it. If we all had been 
saints, some of us would never have come 
ont from the old country.” 

After that they talked wheat-growing and 
horses. and when his guest retired Dane still 
sat thoughtfully beside the stove. “We 
want a man with nerve and brains,” he said 
“| faney the one who has been sent us will 
make a difference at Silverdale.” 

(To be continued.) 
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The eloquent appeal of the strong men of 
the church for Christian love and care for 
the helpless orphan in all lands is a most 
beautiful and convincing testimony to Her 
divine origin. Do not fail to have a part 
in this holy ministry. If you have not 
ordered Easter supplies send at once to Miss 
Mattie Pounds, 152 E. Market St., Indiana- 
polis, Ind., or James H. Mohorter, 903 Aubert 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





A matter on which the Scriptures speak so plainly 
and frequently is not a matter concerning which we 
may be silent. “As you have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, you have done it 
unto me.”” Does that include neglect as well as 
care? B. J. Radford. 





The logical place to begin to teach any nation 
any truth is with its children. The most Scriptural, 
and at the same time the most reasonable, of all 
our mission work is the maintenance of orphanages 
and schools in heathen lands. Every man, woman 
and child should have some part at Easter in this 
the greatest of all our enterprises. 

Stanley R. Grubbs 

o appeal to Christian benevolence accords moré 
fully with the spirit of the apostolic church than 
that of the “Helping Hand.” With no discount of 





other causes such giving touches the very heart of 

the Christian life It is twice blest It enriches 

both given and receiver. W. P. Aylsworth. 
The call for orphanage work in foreign lands will 


inspire every child to great endeavor. The Easter 
time, with its sublime lesson of the new life, can 
in no way be better observed than to inspir« young 
life with a vision of service for heathen lands Let 
the children of the Bible School and Junior Soc iety 
have a chance and the gifts will be large Then help 
with your own gifts. oO. L. Smith. 

“Whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth 
his brother in need, and shutteth up his compas 
sion frim him, how doth the love of God abide in 
him?” 


This quotation by itself shows ample scriptural 
authority for the work of The National Benevolent 
Association May heaven’s blessing rest upon the 


work of this association and may our great brother- 
hood show a proper interest in it, in this our Cen 
tennial year. I am with you, heart, hand, and pocket- 
book. Hall Laurie Calhoun. 


I consider the taking of children from the debas- 
ing surroundings of heathen life and all its dark in- 
iquities and placing them in Christian Orphanages and 
Schools to be the most blessed thing that can pos- 
sibly be done on this earth. It is par 
missionary work. Happy should be the 


excellence 
man, Woman 


or child, Sunday-school, mission band rv church 
that can by so easy and simple a method as giving 
money have part of this Christ-like work. Give largely 
at Easter for this enterprise. Allen B. Philputt. — 
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A Telling Testimony to a Tender Ministry 


Some Christians do not contribute to the Home and 
Foreign Missionary societies because they do not 
find a “Thus saith the Lord” in the New Testament, 
but they can find no such excuse for not giving to 
the Benevolent Association. That the offerings may 
be larger this Centennial year than ever before, is 
the ardent wish of Carl Johann. 

A heathen child in India said, “I learned to be 
good in a Christian school.” It is blessed to help 
some of these little ones just to be good, when we 
thing that even childhood in India is not allowed to 
be innocent. Our Woman's Board by its orphanage 


work is helping the childhood of India to be both 
innocent and good M. D. Adams. 

I believe in Missions, Home and Foreign. 1 believe 
in Church Extension. 1 believe in College Endow 
ment. But I believe just as firmly in the work being 


done by our National Benevolent Association I be 
lieve that every church among us ought to contribute 
liberally to this Christ-like labor of love, whether 
it supports the other great enterprise of the Brother 
hood or not. E. Jay Teagarden 
All lines of missionary endeavor are important. 
Among the most effective methods schools and orphan- 
ages for heathen children rank high. The hope of 
the Kingdom in heathen lands is in caring for and 
training heathen children. The C. W. B. M., with the 
instinct of a mother, has grasped the principle and 
is making the most of it with its limited resources. 
These resources should be greatly increased by the 
Easter offering. J. N. Jessup. 
Easter time is drawing near, and our National 
Benevolent Association is planning to’make the offer 
ing the greatest in our history. Through preacher and 
pulpit they are carrying on a great educational cam 
paign, hoping that our Centennial year will fulfill the 


aims not only of our other great enterprises, but of 
this also Why should they have to plead for a 
work like this? I do not believe that any, Chris 


tianity without great, well organized benevolent work, 
covering all the fields of modern benevolences, is 
truly Christian. Certainly it is not the Christianity 
of the New Testament times. 

Alfred M. Haggard. 

One of the solutions of the problem of evangeliz 
ing heathen nations lies in the taking of boys and 
girls of heathen parents, bringing them up under 
Christian influences and sending them back to their 
own people to teach the Christ. It is imperative 
that we should plant schools and orphanages in 
heathen lands. Aside from being humanitarian and 
Christlike this is the surest economy in world-wide 
evangelization. Help the C. W. B. M. to «do this by 
a large offering at Easter. 

There is no one agent in our midst that will 
do more toward the answering of the Savior’s prayer 
for the oneness of his people than The National 
Benevolent Association. 

For its success let us Pray and Push. 

H. M. Gillmore. 


Our plea is for return to the Christianity of 
Christ—its creed, its ordinances, its life We are 
more than satisfied with the creed, we scrupulously 
observe the ordinances, and it is a matter of tran 
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in all our churches and mission stations. The orphan- 
age work of the Young People’s Department is help- 


ing to do this. Let us help it. B. B. Tyler. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
work of our National Benevolent Association. It is 


scriptural; it is needed; it is in harmony with the 
spirit of the times. In the past the church has had 
too little regard for the orphans, the widows and 
the aged. P. J. Rice. 


Beyond all doubt the Christian 
bining the influence of the Christian home and Chris- 
tian school, constitutes a most valuable method of 
Christianizing a heathen people The C. W. B. M. 
has set a magnificent example in the importance it 
has given orphanage work in foreign lands. It is 
our privilege to help this work at Easter. 

Claude E. 


Orphanage, com 


Jones. 


The National Benevolent Association in its min- 
istry of helpfulness represents much of the spirit 
and purpose of Jesus. He blessed the children and 
the poor, healed the sick and instilled the principles 
of sympathy and help for those who need it Let 
us do something worthy at this Easter season and 
prove something more than well wishers. 
Change our well-wishing into well-doing, our benevo- 
lence into beneficence, our thoughts of the helpless 
into gifts to help them Bernard P. Smith. 


ourselves 


The key to the situation in any land is the child. 
The training that the children receive in the orphan- 
ages supported by the C. W. B. M. in heathen lands 








means much for the future. These children so 
trained will become light bearers among their be- 
nighted people. The children in the home land 
should every one help this work Easter will afford 
a special opportunity: for helping Let every church 
do its duty on that day William Oeschger. 
Suppose you and I should be laid aside by some 
lingering disease, or suppose death should suddenly 
remove us from the joy and privilege of earning 
bread for our loved ones, what would become of our 
children? In many instances, they would be taken 


care of by The National Benevolent Association, 
Therefore, as you and | look into the faces of those 


whom we love dearer than life, let us read in their 
eyes an irresistable appeal for support of this wor- 
thy cause. Though your child and mine may never 
need its aid, hundreds of other children will. Let 


this Easter be the Resurrection Morn of great possi 
bility to many a helpless child. 


Cecil J. Armstrong. 
There are no heathen babies Every infant born 
in India is as near the heart of God as any child 
that is cradled by American Christianity. But among 


the first impressions made upon its plastic mind are 
the marks of degrading and demoralizing influences 
that are not only ungodly but diabolic The extent 
of the deliverance wrought by a mission orphanage 
in making a Christian man or woman out of a child of 


heathen parents staggers the imagination of people 
who are secure in Christian environment And the 
new life is a most important force in evangelizing 
its native land. No wonder the missionaries who 
are assigned to orphanage work carry forward their 
labor with such enthusiastic devotion! Wise and 


blessed is the American Christian who will enter into 





Indianapolis. scendent importance that we produce the Christ-life fellowship with them at Easter R. Warren. 
. . . . . . > ’ . i. — . * > roe 
Home Missionary Rallies pone eng ~ m4 7) os oe Easter festival es they will —— — 
2 : ’ Villisea, Ia. (P. M.) (N. H. Trimble.) but will stimulate interest and sacri oi in 
Secretary H. A. Denton of Cincinnati and April 20. Omaha, Nebr others. P. J. Rice. 
: , T..: . F April 21. Lincoln, Neb Cotner University.) 
miinery Nelson H, Trimble of Baltimore, April 22. area ond Nebr. Sra eres : 
Md., will make the following dates mentioned April 23. Hastings, Nebr : 
. . . . : April 25 Kearney, Nebr. A. M.) (H. A. Dentor 
mm connection with the spring home mis- a Grand ‘eland, Ne br. (P. M.) (Both.) , An Elder in the Poor House 


sionary rallies. 


In the afternoon a missionary rally will 
be held and at night a stereopticon lecture 
on The Christian Conquest of America wili 
be delivered. The shown in 
several of our Covington and Cincinnati 
churches simultaneously on the night of 
March 14, and were pronounced the best 
set of views ever used on missions in the 
city. Over 150 views will be shown. 


views were 


March 16. Danville, II. 

March 17. Champaign, II). 

March 18. Decatur, Ill. 

March 19. Warrensburg, Mo. 

March 20. Kansas City, Mo. (22nd and Prospect.) 

March 23. Hannibal, Mo. 

March 24. Canton, Mo. 

March 26. Davenport, Ia. 

March 28. West Liberty, Ia. (H. A. Denton.) 
Iowa City, la. (N. H. Trimble.) 

April 1. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

April 2. Des Moines, Ia. 

April 4. Bloomington, Il. 

April 11. Centralia, Mo. (N. H. Trimble.) 

: Moberly, Mo. (Both.) 

April 13. Kirksville, Mo, 

April 15. Stanberry, Mo. 

April 16. Maryville, Mo. 

Apil 18. Clarinda, Ia. (A. M.) (H. A. Denton.) 








April 28. Oskaloosa, la. 

April 29. Albia, Ia. 

April 30. Ottumwa, Ia. (P. M.) 
May 2. Shelbyville, Mo. (Both.) 


Shall We Be Less Than 
Apostolic? 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the work of our National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. It is scriptural; it is needed; it is 
in harmony with the spirit of the times. In 
the past the church has had too little regard 
for the orphans, the widows and the aged. 
Aside from the preaching of the gospel the 


first distinguished service of the primitive 
church was in the’ care of its dependent 
classes. No church can be Apostolic which 


neglects it. And in view of the emphasis 
that is now being placed upon the church’s 
social duty it cannot be modern and disre- 
gard this feature of service. We rejoice in 
the rapid progress that has been made among 
our people in this regard, and surely we now 
see what a great and effectual door is opened 
before us. Give the children a chance in the 


Experience is the most efficient teacher. It 
is a most successful pleader. The name of a 
certain church has appeared on the books 
of the Benevolent Association for years. It 
was kept there not because it was doing any- 
thing to support the precious ministry of the 
Association, for it was not doing a thing, 
but because one member was deeply inter- 
ested and kept striving to convince his breth- 
ren that it is the will of the Lord that the 
should bear the infirmities of the 
Year after year this faithful disciple 
wrote for uterature with which to interest 
and awaken the church. The years passed 
without results. This year he wrote, saying: 
“At last our church will take an offering 
for the comfort of the Lord’s poor. One of 
our elders has been taken to the poor house. 
The church feels ashamed. It now sees the 
value and beauty of the work of Christ in our 
Benevolent Association. It would be a good 
thing for the cause of Christ if a few more 
elders should be taken to the poor-house. 
Out of this shame the church might be led to 
rise to her glory in Christian brotherhood. 


strong 


weak. 
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H. O. Breeden in Fresno, Calif. 

Some noted evangelists have held meetings 
at Fresno, and among them the celebrated 
Dr. Torrey, who held a month’s mission just 
a year ago supported by seventeen denomina- 
The results were not satisfactory to 
writer is sure that 


tions. 
the churches, but the 
Fresno was greatly profited by Dr. Torrey’s 
visit. 

Just one year from the beginning of Dr. 
Torrey’s meeting, Dr. Breeden began a meet- 
ing in the First Christian Church, H. H. Wil- 
son and the North Side Church co-operating 
with the First Church and its pastor. Some 
predicted failure; Fresno generally, was 
dubious for Fresno has seen many failures. 
But some of the city’s best people came 
came perhaps curiously and remained to 
think. follows Dr. Breeden 
through a series of sermons must think 
will think. And the thoughtfulness of the 
man, coupled with a charming and almost 
irresistable personality, draw 
large and attentive audiences from the first. 
week, 


For he who 


combined to 


Prof. Saxton, who was ill the first 
nevertheless, came unto his own the second 
week, and led and sang with power. His 
wife a violinist of merit, assisted at times 
to the delight of all. 

Any attempt at analysis of Dr. Breeden’s 
style, type of thought, or methods would re- 
Sufficient to say—his 
type is not stereotyped. There is an utter 
absence of dogmatism; a commendable lack 
an absolute freedom from 
mere shibboleths. To the people of Fresno 
he preached a sane, normal message. The 


sult unsatisfactorily. 


of stilted phrases; 


homely ola integrities of the soul were em- 
phasized over and over again. He was orig- 
inal and at times original to the startling 
point. But there was no freak thinking; no 
freak anything in connection with the entire 
campaign. There is none of the swagger 
about Dr. Breeden. No taint of professional 
evangelism. His entrance into the field of 
evangelism is epochal. No, he does not be- 
long to the so-called new school; he is a 
school unto himself. He impressed the Fresno 
church that he had taken his cue from no 
particular set of brethren whether contem- 
porary or past. 


Dr. Breeden is never legalistic. He was a 
pastor too long for that. His great ex- 


perience; his breadth of learning; and his 
humility and force of character saves him 
from mere professional evangelistic bluster. 
Withal, he reached certain heights without 
descending to certain depths. 

The meeting lasted five weeks and 226 were 
added. The present resident membership of 
the First Church at Fresno is 936—making 
it the largest church of the Disciples on the 
A thousand dollars was raised 
for missions. The church is now a living 
link in home, foreign, and state missions. 
The problem of a new building confronts us. 

March 8. J. R. Perkins Pastor. 


Dedication Day at Hutchinson, 
Kansas 


March 7 will long be remembered by the 
Church of Christ at Hutchinson. It was a 
happy, glorious day, and best of ali a proph 
ecy of greater days to come. 

This congregation was organized August, 
1876 with seventeen charter members. The 
little band was subject to all the discour- 
agements and vicissitudes of pioneer work. 
They were driven about and compelled to 
worship in various uninviting places. Finally 
they succeeded in erecting their first building 
and for twenty-four years occupied this, un 
til it was sold and removed to make room 
for the present imposing structure. 

The cornerstone of this new building was 
laid September 6, 1908. Never did work 
move forward with greater precision and 
dispatch. No church was ever blessed with 


Pacific Coast. 
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a better building committee, every member 
of which deserves special praise. The day 
of dedication dawned beautiful and bright. 
It seemed that a good providence gave it 
to us by special order. 

Brother F. M. Rains was master of cere- 
monies. He was at his best and this could 
mean nothing less than a magnificent vic- 
tory. There was a debt of $20,000 to be 
provided for. When all the pledges of the 
day were in, the amount was more than 
raised. In one of the most beautiful and 
impressive services ever used, Brother Rains 
dedicated the temple of our hands to God. 
Many of us who have heard and worked 
with Brother Rains in other dedications felt 
that on this particular occasion he far sur- 
passed all records. He lifted the vast audi- 
ences to the mountain peaks of vision and 
all hearts thrilled with a world conscious- 
ness. We are proud of Rains. The new 
building cost thirty-eight thousand dollars. 
It is of pressed brick trimmed artistically 
with buff Bedford store. It is modern in 
every way. Basement under entire struc- 
ture, containing dining room, kitchen, social 
room, kindergarten apartment, reception 
rooms, lavatories, and furnace plant. There 
are many separate class rooms, two bal- 
conies, two large auditoriums and reception 
rooms, these are all arranged so they can 
be thrown together forming a large compact 
room, from every point of which the speak- 
ers platform is visible. The windows are 
of beautiful art glass containing many beau- 
tiful biblical pictures, including “The Good 
Samaritan,” “Christ Knocking at the Door,” 
“The Good Shepherd,” and “Christ in Geth- 
semane.” Altogether it is declared by Rains, 
Huckley, Corey and others of our prominent 
men to be one of the most complete, best 
arranged and beautifu: buildings in the en- 
tire brotuerhood. The massive Corinthian 
columns in front give classic adornment to 
the entrance which is very imposing. The 
interior decorations are purely ecclesiastical 
and strictly in harmony with the architec- 
ture of the building. The baptistery is one 
most conveniently located and is in plain 
view of the entire audience. We have already 
had occasion to use it and many have re- 
marked concerning the impressiveness of the 
service, especially to its splendid arrange- 
ment. The music for tue day under the di- 
rection of Charles M. Bliss was grand and 
inspiring and in keeping with the thought 
of the occasion. Brother Bliss has the high 
ideals and a keen sense of the place and 
power of music in the church. He led a 
large chorus and orchestra in the rendition 
of the most beautiful anthems of praise evér 
heard in this city. He remains with the 
pastor and home forces in a revival. We 
have no purer, sweeter, more efficient song 
leader in all the brotherhood than Charles 
M. Bliss of Oklahoma City. We are expect- 
ing a great harvest of souls during these 
special meetings. The church is a unit. Love 
and complete harmony prevail. Thus may 
it ever be. 

O. L. Cook, Minister. 


The Bible College of Missouri 
and Ministerial Supply 


The Bible College of Missouri is anxious 
to render service to the fullest extent of its 
opportunity and power. It wants to serve 
the churches of Missouri; and it wants to 
serve the young men who seek to prepare 
themselves for the largest usefulness in the 
Unristian ministry. Columbia is exception- 
ally well located with reference to the 
churches of central Missouri, many of which 
are accustomed to employ non-resident min- 
isters. We would be glad to correspond with 
such churches with a view to assisting them 
to secure acceptable preaching. The Bible 
College is seeking to solve the problem of 
the rural and village church and we believe 
that our students have here unusual facili- 
ties for such studies as will contribute to 
that end. 

On the other hand we want to correspond 
with young men who are ambitious to se- 
cure a better educational equipment and 
who are prepared to do some preaching. At 
present we are not able to supply the de- 
mand we have had for ministers, and the 
compensation is quite good for this kind of 
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work. Our students have been uniformly 
successful in their ministrations and there 
is a growing demand for their services, 
Charles M. Sharpe, 
The Bible College of Missouri, 
Columbus, Mo. 


Book Review 
The Development of the Sunday School. The 
Official Report of the Eleventh Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention. Bos- 
ton: The Executive Committee of the 
International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. pp. 645. $.50. 

This book contains the report of the 
Toronto Convention held in 1905. But in- 
cidentally it presents the story of the Sun- 
day-school in its development through the 
past one hundred years and a survey of the 
prominent figures now identified with the 
work. It has been prepared for wide distri- 
bution and for this reason the price has been 
made very low. It is a source of information 
regarding the Sunday-school movement. 


Obituary 


MULLINS—Benjamin Gatewood Mullins, 
born in Kentucky, May 24, 1844, died ingLos 
Angeles, Cal., February 2, 1909. Was mar- 
ried in early life to Betty Kennedy in Gar- 
rard county, Ky. Their children are Profes- 
sor William A. Mullins, Mrs. O. V. Curtis, 
Mrs. Mary L. Beasley and Mrs. J. W. Earn- 
hardt, at whose home he died, and with 
whom his wife will continue to make her 
home. The funeral services were conducted 
by Harvey Hazel, Los Angeles. 


ELKIN—Mrs. Susie Darst Elkin, wife of 
Arthur Elkin, died at their home in Eureka, 
iu.., February 6, 1909. She was the only 
daughter of John and Ruhama Darst and 
was in her fifty-third year. She was born 
and lived al] her life in Eureka, where her 
father was long the vest and most generous 
supporter Eureka College had. Her aged 
mother, in her eighty-sixth year, and eight 
brothers, besides her husband, survive her. She 
went to greet her three little ones who are in 
the better land. She was a woman of rare 
beauty of character, serene in her faith, never 
complained during her long illness, and was 
never known to speak illy of any one. The 
church and college received her best affection 
and unceasing devotion. She is mourned by 
a great company of friends. 

Alva W. Taylor. 
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South California and Arizona 
Grant K, Lewis, SECRETARY, 
Long Branch. 
The Boyle Heights Church on last Wednes- 
day evening celebrated its anniversary by 
burning a $1,200 mortgage. It was quite an 


event in the history of this church. $1,000 
remains yet of their indebtedness. I. H. 
Hazel is the successful minister recently 


elected. There were nineteen additions dur- 
ing his first month at regular services. 

Mrs. Oscar Sweeny, the wife of our minis- 
ter at Oceanside, during the absence of the 
Methodist preacher, and upon his invitation, 
supplied his pulpit. This is another straw 
which indicates the direction of the wind 
in these times of closer Christian fellowship. 

There is great interest among our Chris- 
tian churches in the March offering for for- 
eign missions, The tours, among our churches 
by such return missionaries as Dr. Dye, W. 
G. Manzies and F. E. Hagin have sowed much 
good seed, and the active interest of our 
splendid ministers in the state is sure to 
reap a splendid harvest during March. 

The recent district conventions of the Chris- 
tian Woman’s Board of Missions, held in 
yarious sections of the state, have given evi- 
dence of unusual interest in the women’s 
work. Mrs. Reba B. Smith has been in at- 
tendance at every convention, and the splen- 
did interest everywhere manifest, has greatly 
elated the spirit of this good woman. About 
$7,500 has been raised in pledges for the 
Japanese Home in Los Angeles. 

G. T. Purves is leading the little church at 
Tucson, Ariz., in a good work. There is 
much interest in their Sunday-school. 

E. D. Chapin has resigned his work at 
Burbank, and begun what is expected to be 
a successful pastorate with the church at 
South Figueroo boulevard, Los Angeles. Here 
a great opportunity presents itself in the 
way of a Sunday-school, where the children 
come from many homes not members of the 
church. 

F. H. Bentley of Kansas, the brother of C. 
C. Bentley, our minister at Orange, is with 
the South Main Street Church, Los Angeles, 
as pastor for a few months. 

F. E. Hagin, one of our missionaries in 
Japan, has been compelled to locate his fam- 
ily in southern California on account of his 
daughter’s health. Their home is established 
at Glendora. He has been supplying pulpits 
in and around Los Angeles, and it is probable 
that he will locate with one of our churches 
as pastor for a time. 

A. P. Frost and wife have endeared them- 
selves to a wide fellowship in southern Cali- 
fornia by their sojourn here this winter. 
Their earnest message to the churches has 
developed much interest in our general work. 
They are now in Long Beach for a few 
weeks. 

W. G. Menzies and wife, of India, who 
fought a strenuous campaign in behalf of 
missions among the churches, are taking a 
brief rest at Long Beach. 

The interest in the work of our Sunday- 
school specialist, E. W. Tharnton, grows 
apace as the nature of his work becomes 
known. He is now in his third series of 
meetings with the church at Whittier. 

Pastor W. H. Martin is most enthusiastic 
over this Sunday-school campaign. We hear 
it suggested that Mr. Thornton is to deliver 
4 course of lectures on Sunday-school work 
in our Berkeley Bible Seminary, to young 
ministers. The up coast conventions for the 
coming summer are also taking steps to se- 
cure him at their sessions. 

The Naomi Avenue Christian Church is 
doing a great work among its young people. 
Recently the adult Bible class of this Sunday- 
school took up the movement to introduce 
more or less institutional work. They have 
taised $750, which insures the building of 
“Berean Hall” on the unoccupied margin of 
their church property. This building is to 
be fitted up for use of the young people and 
will be open every day and night in the year. 
Equipment for a gymnasium and library are 
among the features of the enterprise. Many 
churches would be proud if they had one 
young man or woman volunteer to the min- 
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istry or the foreign field. 
young people from this one church have al- 
ready volunteered for such service. 

Fred M. Lee of the Naomi Avenue Church, 
has dedicated his life to the ministry and the 
church at San Jacinto, Cal., has extended him 


This year twelve 


a call. Mr. Lee preached the first sermon of 
his ministry at this church yesterday. 

Zwinglius Moore of Fort Morgan, Colo., has 
been invited to visit the church at Homet 
for a few months with the hope that the 
climate and field will appeal to him in such 
a way as to lead him to cast his lot with this 
work for the future. 

W. H. Hanna of the Philippine Islands, will 
spend the month of March and possibly April 
in southern California, and can be had either 
to supply pulpits or to lead the singing of 
an evangelistic campaign. Brother Hanna 
has conducted the singing for some of our 
best evangelists and his presence is an op- 
portunity some good pastor should avail him- 
self of. 

L. C. Haulman has been called to take the 
pastorate of our young church at Porter- 
ville. He began his services February 21, 

John C. Hay, who has been actively en- 
gaged in the ministry in Colorado for the 
past year is about to return to California. 
Brother Hay has a great place in the hearts 
of our California Brotherhood, and his re- 
turn to this fellowship will bring joy to 
their hearts. . 

We are glad to report that A. K. Crawford, 
one of the pillars of the church in southern 
California, and who has been quite ill at 
his home in Glendale is convalescing. His 
many friends entertain the hope that he will 
soon be seen and heard among us. 

Mrs. Princess C. Long is leading the singing 
for George Ringo in a short meeting at the 
West Side Church, Los Angeles. 

Albert Buxton, minister at Salt Lake City, 
and dean-elect of the Bible College of Chris- 
tian University, Canton, Mo., will be passing 
through our state next month. He plans to 
spend March 28 in Los Angeles. His pres- 
ence will present a good opportunity for 
some local preacher to rest while the visitor 
keeps his heart hinges and voice reeds from 
rusting. 

Evangelist Stivers began a meeting last 
Sunday with the church at Monrovia and 
splendid hearing, taxing the capacity of the 
house is reported, and they will hold their 
service next Sunday in Odd Fellows Hall. 
Great interest is manifested. 

Following the work of E. W. Thornton, 
the Sunday-school specialist, with the church 
at Magnolia avenue, a great rally was held. 
Although the rains interfered with the work- 
ing plans, an effort was made for an attend- 
ance of “one thousand and one.” They 
reached nine hundred and twenty-nine in 
spite of the difficulty. It was a great vic- 
tory. S. J. Chapman, the superintendent, 
and Pastor McKnight both have a right to 
feel proud over the splendid response made 
to their leadership. This school has grown 
so that measures have lately been taken for 
enlargement. 

“Fifty days, fifty sermons, fifty additions, 
with no two successive opportunities for 
good audiences,” is the laconic report of 
Evangelist Spiegel for the Broadway Church 
meeting, in which he was assisted by Mrs. 
Princess Long. Brother Spiegel leaves on a 
short tour to Old Mexico soon, after which 
he has engagements with churches in the 
southern states, which will occupy his time 
until the Centennial Convention. He has 
many friends in southern California who 
confidently expect his return to some prom- 
inent work here. 


Kentucky and the Centennial 


In addition to preparing for the greatest 
state convention of a century, Kentucky is 
planning through its general centennial com- 
mittee to rejoice in this glad year in some 
special ways. The regular state meeting will 
convene in Lexington, September 20-23. Fri- 
day the 24th, will be known as Centennial 
Day and the exercises will open with a me- 
morial service to be held in the Lexington 
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cemetery at the graves of John T. Johnson 
and Raccoon John Smith that are side by 
side in this beautiful city of the dead. There 
are also buried here the bodies of Robert 
Milligan, Dr. L. L. Pinkerton, Robert Graham, 
John I. Rogers, and Richard C. Ricketts—all 
heroes of the faith. President J. W. McGar- 
vey has consented to make the address on 
this occasion. Later in the day, the hosts 
will gather in the large auditorium at Wood- 
land Park. George H. Coombs, one of Ken- 
tucky’s most gifted sons, has consented to 
make the chief address at this service, which 
will be followed by the introduction of as 
many veterans and descendants of the pion- 
eers as can be brought to the convention. 
Beneath bluegrass soil there rest the bodies 
of a large majority of those whom we are 
seeking to honor this year. Between the 
time of the State Convention in September 
and the National Convention in October, it 
has been thought wise to hold memorial serv- 
ices at the graves of as many of these as 
These shall include Barton Stone at 
Caneridge, Walter Scott at Mayslick, Samuel 
Rogers at Cynthiana, John Rogers at Car- 
lisle, John Allen Gano at Georgetown, John 
Augustus Williams at Harrodsburg, F. G. 
Allen at Mt. Byrd, William Logan Williams 
at Hustonville, Aylette Rains at Eminence, 
“acom Creath, Sr., at Nicholasville and several 
others the location of whose graves we are 
at present not prepared to state with confi- 
dence. It will be of service to the committee 
if those who know of other graves will send 
the desired information to the writer. 

Of course Kentucky is joining heartily in 
all the great centennial tasks of the brother- 
hood, and in addition thereto is committed 
to the successful achievement of a special 
enterprise of her own, the endowment of a 
Bible-school Chair in the College of the Bible. 
About $10,000 of the necessary $25,000 for 
this endowment has been paid in cash and the 
remainder is assuredly expected by the close 
of the campaign. The first Sunday in April 
will be Pioneer Day in all the Bible-schools 
of the state, looking toward the advancement 
of this enterprise. 


possible. 


Kentucky invites her scattered sons and 
daughters and her brethren everywhere to 
join with her in this glad season of rejoicing 
to honor the pioneers. 

Robert M. Hopkins. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


The church at Newton, Kan., is in need 


of a minister 
A parsonage is being erected by the church 
at Fayette, Idaho 


Doak has resigned as pastor ot the 
Colfax, Wash. 


A. A. 


church at 


Arthur has closed his work with the 
Avenue Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


C. M 
Chieago 


1. V. Combs, evangelist, and Samuel Lewis, 


meeting at Oaktown, Ind. 


u 
& 


singer, are in ¢ 


was observed by the Sun 


Parents Day” 
Rapids, Iowa, March 7. 


day-school at Cedar 


The church at State Line, Neb. W. R. 
Burbridge, pastor, is being assisted in a 


meeting by Harry Mitchell. 


W. T. Hilton is assisting C. M. Schoonover, 
of Bonham, Texas, in a meeting. The pros- 
pects are for a good meeting. 


The Young Women’s class of the Sunday- 
school at Lincoln, Neb., is planning to give 
a comedy entitled, “Sunbonnets.” 


I. J. Spencer was the evangelist in a twen- 
ty days’ meeting at Bellaire, Ohio, in which 
there were 105 additions to the church. 


The First Church, Kansas City, Mo., is 
being assisted in a meeting by C. M. Chilton, 
pastor of the First Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Curtis and wife, and 
formed an evangel 
meetings In 


W. T. Matlock, C. C. 
Mrs. Ethel Curtis have 
istic company and will 
June, 


begin 


The pulpit of the church at Walla Walla, 
Wash., was supplied February 21 by L. P. 
Schooling, pastor of the church at Pullman, 
Wash. 


The First Church, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
entered the Living Link class. J. R. Ewers, 
the pastor, has done excellent work with this 


The twenty-seventh annual session of the 
Central Illinois Ministeria! Institute will be 
held at the Central Church, Decatur, IIL, 
\pril 8 and 9 


Living Link evangelist, F. A. Sword, J. F. 
Smith and the churea at Loraine, IIl., in a 
meeting, in which there were sixty-six addi 
tions to the church. 

Guthrie, Okla., under the 


Noblitt, has just raised 
this places 


rhe chureh at 
leadership ot T. L. 
$8090 to pay some floating debts. 
them entirely out of debt. 


The Hemmet Place Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
is forced to face the proposition of enlarging 
their building. The audience crowd the pres- 
ent chapel. C. C. Garrigues is pastor. 


School” is the name of an 
interesting, and neatly printed paper being 
published by the Eugene Bible University, 
Eugene, Ore. Harry Benton is the editor. 


“Church and 


Du Quoin, Ill, March 15: Meeting of four 
weeks with W. E. Harlow and F. F. Dowdy 
and wife, evangelists, closed. There were 
forty-six additions.—Geo. W. Wise, pastor. 


J. P. Lueas, pastor of the churen at Trig 
ley, Iowa, is preaching a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on character building. The 
series began March 7, and continues ten 
weeks. 


Brazil, Ind., March 15: There were forty 
seven accessions in meeting here. J. P. 
Myers of Shelbyville, assisted in exchange 
meeting. Bible-school booming. 365 yes 
terday. $17.35 collection. —E. L. Day. 


Berkeley, Cal.: The offering at the First 
Church here yesterday totals $247.50, and ex- 
ceeds our apportionment. This congregation 
is only three years from missionary support 
and is growing in missionary zeal.—I. N. 
McCash. ; 


The Central Mexican Congregation is in 
the midst of a revival. The pastor, E. T. 
Westrup, is doing the preaching. The spe- 
cial services began Sunday, the 28th. There 
have been fifty-two confessions to date.—J. 
H. Fuller. 


Arkansas City, Kan., March 11: Three ad- 
ditions Sunday. Large audiences and $42 
for Foreign Missions. Sunday-school still 
booming. 257 present with $8.10 collections 





and sixty-five in boys’ class (my class).— 
Thos. H. Papplewell. 
Fulton, Mo., March 16: Fulton remains 


for the third year among the Living Link 
churches. Total amount of oftering thus far 
$627.91. Of this amount $280 was contrib- 
uted by William Woods College. Miss Rose 
Johnson of Akita, Japan, is our missionary. 
—W. H. Fite. 


Fairmount, Ind., March 15: Meeting open- 
ing nicely. One week old and fourteen addi- 
tions. Large chorus. House crowded at 
men’s meeting Sunday afternoon. The church 
here has been organized less than a year. 
W. A. M. Kowan is the efficient pastor.— 
Austin Hunter. 


Kansas City, March 12: J. A. Brown who 
has been evangelizing in California for sev- 
eral years, and has just concluded a meeting 
at Apache, Okla., with sixty additions and is 
now in a meeting at Waukomis, is at 
liberty to hold one or two meetings in IIli- 
nois and Missouri. He does good, sound 
work and has succeeded in some very difficult 
fields. 

MeMinnville, Ore., March 11: The greatest 
meeting ever held in the town. Seventy-five 
took their stand for Christ and his church. 
Brother Kendall, the pastor was a most 
willing and efficient worker from before the 
meeting started until the close. New fam 
ilies in the church, homes united in the faith, 
give the work a fresh impetus. Current ex- 
pense account raised from $650 to over 
$1300. The new members came up grandly. 
We go to Lewiston, Idaho, next, followed 
by Amity and Dallas, Ore-—-Whiston and 
Longman, evangelists. 


Robert Lord Cave, pastor of the West Side 
Chureh, San Francisco, delivered an address 
upon “Abraham Lincoln,” at a centenary 
celebration in the church under the auspices 
of the “Americans.” The address is pub- 
lished in “The Americans,” a local paper. 


H. L. Lobdell, pastor of the church at 
Chico, Cal., who had received ana accepted 
a call from the chureh at Trinidad, Colo., 
was so earnestly entreated by his congre- 
gation at Chico to remain with them that he 
feels compelled to ask the Trinidad church 
to release him. 


Dean W. J. Lhamon, of the Bible College, 
Columbia, Mo., has engaged Byron L. Burditt 
as leader of song to assist him in evangel- 
istic meetings. In addition to his evangelis- 
tic work Prof. Lhamon will accept invita- 
tions to deliver lectures singly or in series. 
He announces a course of ten lectures on 
“Evidential Studies in the Character of 
Christ.” A series of ten lectures on “Com- 


parative Religion,” and a series on “New 
Testament Book Studies.” Prof. Lhamon’s 


experience as preacher and teacher of 
preachers has eminently fitted him for this 
important service. 

W. S. Lockhart, Fayetteville, Ark., an- 
nounces a Centennial series of sermons: 

“First Century Christianity and Attempts 
at its Restoration.” 

“The Church in America at the Close of 
the 18th Century and Thomas Campbell.” 

“The Union of all Christians or Alexander 
Campbell.” 

“Seeking the Truth or Walter Scott.” 

“Casting off the Old or Barton W. Stone.” 

“The Spirit of this Movement.” 

“Its Doctrinal Program.” 

“Recent Theological Thought Concerning 
Christian Union.” 

“The Social Significance of a 
Church.” 


United 





L. R. Hotaling reports one addition to the 
church at Hoopeston, Ill., February 7. 


The Memorial vhureh, Rock Island, [y), 
closed a three weeks’ meeting, the pastor. 
W. B. Clemmer, preaching, C. H. Altheide, 
singing evangelist, assisting, with twenty-tiye 
additions, fifteen by confession. The official] 
board voted to continue in the livink-link 
line in both Home and Foreign Missions this 
year. 


St. Louis, March 10: Following the Gipsy 


meetings in this city, the Hammett Plage 
Christian Church held evangelistic services 


nightly for over three weeks, the pastor, ¢. 
C. Garrignes, doing the preaching. The im. 
mediate results were a quickening of the 
spiritual life of the whole church, and the 
accession of fifty-two to the membership. 
Among the accessions were two estimable 
Catholie ladies, who when they learned “the 
way of the Lord more perfectly,” gladly em. 
braced it. A strong influence for good in 
the meetings was the loyal support and 
faithful attendance of a portion of the 0. 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, under the lead. 
ership of their president, Mrs. W. T. W, 
Byrum.—W. W. Dowling. 


The Gloversville, N. Y., church closed a 
successful series of special meetings on Sun- 
day, February 21. Joseph A. Serena, pastor 
of the Central Church of Syracuse was the 
evangelist. His clear-cut, forceful messages 
were an inspiration to the church membership 
and during his stay sixteen were added to 
the church, ten by confession and baptism 
and six by letter or statement. Through 
his preaching and pleasing personality, Mr. 
Serena won many friends. Pastor Cushing 
and his people feel very grateful to him for 
leaving his busy charge at Syracuse and com- 
ing to them for these meetings. One of the 
features of these special meetings was a Sun- 
day afternoon and evening service in the 
leading theater of the city. When the pres- 
ent pastor, H. H. Cushing, came to Glovers- 
ville two years ago the actual membership 
was eighty-four. The present membership is 
146. The building debt has been reduced 
from $1,400 to $900, and all interest paid to 
January 1. An active campaign is about to 
be inaugurated to wipe out during this our 
centennial year, the outstanding building 


debt. 








LESS MEAT 
Advice of Family Physician. 
Formerly people thought meat necessary 
for strength and muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was supposed 
to require meat two or three times a day. 
Science has found out differently. 

It is now a common thing for the family 
physician to order less meat, as in the fol- 
lowing letter from a N. Y. man: 

“I had suffered for years with dyspepsia 
and nervousness. My physician advised me 
to eat less meat and greasy foods generally. 
I tried several things to take the place of 
my usual breakfast of chops, fried potatoes, 
ete., but got no relief until I tried Grape 
Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the cereal part 
of my meals for two years, I am now a well 
man. Grape-Nuts benefited my health far 
more than the $500.00 worth of medicine I 
had taken before, 

“My wife and children are healthier than 
they had been for years, and we are a Very 
happy family, largely due to Grape-Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited by Grape- 
Nuts that it would be ungrateful not # 
acknowledge it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkg 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new om 
appears from time to time. They are g& 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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The Gains Continue 

The gain in the offering for Foreign Mis- 
sions continues in an encouraging way. The 
receipts from the churches as churches for the 
week ending March 17, amounted to $8,084, 
a gain of $1,088. The total receipts for the 
same time were $9,935, a gain over the cor- 
responding time one year ago of $2,410. 

The total gain from the churches as 
churches since the March offering is $2,263. 
The gain in the total receipts from all 
sources for the same time amounted to 
$4,399. 

The number of new Living-link churches 
already reported is seventeen, with a number 
more to hear from. 


One of the most gratifying features of 
this Centennial campaign is the joy and 
enthusiasm with which the churches are mak- 
ing their gifts. They are giving out of the 
experience of a larger and holier life. 

We must keep up a united and an aggres- 
sive movement until every missionary church 
is enrolled. 

Please send your offerings promptly to the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Adult Bible Class Work in 
Missouri 


Missouri falls into line for the nation-wide 
campaign for organized adult classes which 
has been set by our National Superintendent, 
Marion Stevenson. The special day set aside 
for this work is March 28, and we are hopeful 
that at that time every preacher in Mis- 
souri will present to his people the advantages 
of Bible study in the Bible school, and organ- 
ize every adult Bible class which is not or- 
ganized at that time. There are many classes 
which are already organized up to the Inter- 
national Standard, but have not yet secured 
their Certificate of Recognition. These should 
send at once to this office for application 
blanks and suggestions as to how to build 
up the class. There are other clases which are 
partially organized, these should be brought 
up to the Intérnational Standard at the 
earliest date posible. Let Missourians march 
in the front rank! 

J. H. Hardin, State Supt. 
J. H. Bryan, Supt. Adult Dept. 


The Pacific Christian, published in San 
Francisco, has changed its editorship. W. B. 
Berry gives place to D. N. Russell. The paper 
will be published every week instead of bi- 
weekly as heretofore. 


W. B. Harter has resigned the church at 
Rocky Ford, Colo., after a two years’ pas- 
torate. He will supply for three months at 
Sterling, Colo. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., March 13: A _ suc- 
cessful revival meeting of nineteen days was 
closed here last night, resulting in twenty 
confessions. C. A. Doolittle and G. A. Rein- 
hardt were the efficient evangelists. ©. J. 
Sharp greatly assisted us one evening with 
his church orchestra from Hammond. The 
town had been thoroughly canvassed before- 
hand. Indiana Harbor has a population of 
nearly 10,000, the men almost entirely em- 
ployed in the steel mills. There are over 
10 saloons and only three small American 
Protestant churches. It is a hard but needy 
field. Our church now owns two fine lots 
ma nice residence section of the town. A 
building fund has been started, and our 
motto is to build by August 1, 1909.—Mark 
8. Peckham, Minister. 
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Telegrams 


Closed Fresno, 
226 additions. 


Houston, Texas, March 22. 
Calif., meeting March 7 with 
—H. O. Breeden. 


Houston, Texas, March 22.—Central meet- 
ing forty-one yesterday, fifty-two in seven 
days. Breeden, Evangelist; Allheide, singer; 
Sanderson, minister. 


Wichita, Kas., Maren 21.—Central Church 
continues support 6f Dr. Jaggard. Also 
Brethren Butts and Schollenberger support 
another living link, and Mr. Hyde, a Pres- 
byterian and our Brother Gill give one thous- 
and dollars each—total three thousand two 
hundred dollars. Dr. Dye with us. Glorious 
day.—E. W. Allen. 


Blackwell, Okla., March 22.—Greatest 
meeting in our history. Two hundred and 
fifty added, nearly all adults. Richard Mar- 
tin and family, skilled, lofty, scriptural, 
strong on plea. City stirred. Whole fam- 
ilies of business men and students baptized. 
Membership doubled and more. Bible school 
324; Bro. Weimer’s class 101, Dr. Wallace’s 
28, Mrs. Carson’s 28.—G. M. Weimer, pastor. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—Nine added 
yesterday’s regular services. Revivals in city 
aggregate report: First Church, Bro. Chilton, 
seventy-three; Ivanhoe, Fife and Sons, 
ninety-five; West side, thirty-one; Forrest 
Ave., twenty-five; Sheffield, eighteen; other 
additions, twenty-five. Three thousand five 
hundred in Sunday-schools. Denton and 
Trimble here in interest Home Missions. Op- 
timistic note throughout.—James Small. 


Des Moines, Ia., March 22.—Victorious day 
at the University Church yesterday. Crown- 
ing day of Brother Medbury’s pastorate, and 
Brother Scoville’s great campaign. Dr. Sco- 
ville conducted the dedicatory services for 
our new $75,000 auditorium, which 
3,000 people and is the largest building built 
by the Disciples of Christ in a century. We 
asked for $30,000 and raised $35,000. As 
pastor and people, we are happy beyond ex- 
pression. Brother Scoville proved himself a 
past master in dedications and in the Sco- 
ville meetings in our church. Has reached 
680 converts with 1,544 in his Des Moines 
campaign to date. We are reaching many 
of the best citizens. One of the new con- 
verts of this week pledged $1,000 for the 
new church and another one $500 and many 
$100 or more. We are devoutly thankful for 
our consecrated pastor and the great vic- 
tories gtanted us these days under the lead- 
ership of such men as Bro. Medbury and 
Bro. Scoville.—Hill M. Bell. 


seats 


Valparaiso, Ind.: Closed short three weeks’ 
campaign with 186 confessions. Forty-two 
today. Mostly adults. Large number men 
and young men. Regret exceedingly that we 
cannot continue, but haste due a month at 
Connersville already. Ellsworth Rogers doing 
fine work as singer. Few men could have 
made good in this university musical center. 
My plan of short quick meetings of three 
weeks instead of the long protracted efforts 
is succeeding beyond my fondest expectations. 
They have averaged over 200 confessions a 
meeting. I have had 2.534 confessions during 
the past year, much of the time without a 
singer, and over a thousand men. I am 
not emphasizing numbers to the sacrifice 
of real conversion but because our anti- 
evangelistic friends always ask us how many, 
same as others. When we preach we always 
expect conversions. Start Connersville, Ind., 


next.—Herbert Yeuell. 
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Church Debt Paid 


A week ago Sunday night I was at the 
their 


Church on the occasion of 
burning the note against the church, amount- 


It was a time of rejoicing as 


Augusta 


ing to $2,200. 
the last vestige of church indebtedness went 
up in The debt had 
several years, and by special effort the Faith- 
ful made a canvass and succeeded in throwing 
off the incubus. The church treasurer re- 
ported that for the last twelye months the 
church, through its varied channels, had given 
more than $4,000. That certainly is a fine 
record. Brother W. A. Dawson, the pastor, 
has done splendid work, and begins his sec- 
ond with the hearty sympathy and 
co-operation of the whole church. He has 
some most choice spirits to aid him in every 
good word and work. 
Wichita, Kan., March 8. 


Is This Fair? 


Certain Proof Will Be Made That Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets Cure 
Stomach Trouble. 


smoke. hung on for 


year 


E. W. Allen. 











THIS EXPERIMENT FREE. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are made to 
give to the system, through the digestive 
tract and the stomach, the necessary chem- 
icals not only to digest food, but to enrjch 
the fluids of the body so that it may no 
longer suffer from dyspepsia or other stomach 
trouble. 

We will send you a quantity of these tab- 
lets free, so that their power to cure may be 
proven to you. 

Thousands upon thousands of people are 
using these tablets for the aid and cure of 
every known stomach disease. Know what 
you put into your stomach, and use discretion 
in doing so. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain fruit 
and vegetable essences, the pure concentrated 
tincture of Hydrastis (Golden Seal), which 
tone up and strengthen the mucous lining of 
the stomach, and intrease the flow of gastric 
and other digestive juices; Lactose (extracted 
from milk); Nux, to strengthen the nerves 
controlling the action of the stomach and to 
cure nervous dyspepsia; pure Aseptic Pepsin 
of the highest digestive power and approved 
by the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

One of the ablest professors of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan recently statea that this 
Pepsin was the only aseptic pepsin he had 
found that was absolutely pure.—free from 
all animal impurities; Bismuth, to absorb 
gases and prevent fermentation. They are 
deliciously flavored with concentrated Jamaica 
Ginger—in itself a well known stomach tonic. 

Liquid chemicals lose their strength the 
longer they are kept, through evap-ration, 
fermentation and chemical changes, hence 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are recognized as 
the only true and logical manner of preserv- 
ing the ingredients given above in their fullest 
strength. 

If you really doubt the power of these 
tablets, take this advertisement to a druggist 
and ask his opinion of the formula. 

It is due your stomach to give it the in- 
gredients necessary to stop its trouble. It 
costs nothing to try. You know what you 
are taking, and the fame of these tablets 
prove their value. All druggists sell them. 
Price 50 cents. Send us your name and 
address and we will send you a trial package 
by mail free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 150 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 
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Centennial Bulletin 
By W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary 


Centennial Tithers. 

Eugene, Ore., goes to the head of the list 
at the close of S. M. Martin’s great meeting 
there with 120 tithers enrolled. Let Bethany, 
Neb. and East Dallas, Texas, look to their 
laurels! Let every church in the brother- 
hood that experiences financial troubles in- 
vestigate the “Christian Use of the Tithing 
System.” Send postage, fifteen cents per 
hundred, for this sixteen-page tract, the work 
of our pioneer missionary, G. L. Wharton. 

Centennial Evangelism. 

Glorious news of the soul-saving success 
comes from every quarter of the globe. We 
need to be reminded that it is time not only 
for evangelistic campaigns, but for the 
swarming of many of the old hives. 

The glorious old church at Warren, Ohio, 
adopted at the beginning of the Centennial 
campaign the establishment of a_ second 


church in that city as one of its aims. The 
new church is now two years old, has 
doubled the two hundred members with 


which the mother church started it, and the 
old church is stronger than ever. The hand- 
some house of the new congregation will be 
clear of debt before the ena of the year. 
The Central Bible Schoo] runs above 500 in 
attendance, and the Second over 300. Let 
every preacher throughout the land follow 
the example of J. E. Lynn and C. O. Reynard. 
Ask for Scoville’s “Every Christian an Evan- 
gelist.” Centennial Leaflet No. 2, and send 
eight cents per hundred postage. 

New Centennial Edition of the Declaration 

and Address. 

The twenty-fifth thousand of the immortal 
document which fixed the date of our Cen- 
tennial is coming off the press, and will be 
supplied at the established rate of ten cents 
per copy, $l per dozen, $6 per hundred, pre- 
paid. It is a handsome pamphlet of sixty- 
four pages and cover with portrait of the 
author. The price scarcely covers the cost 
of production and distribution. It is a pam- 
phiet not only to read and to induce your 
neighbor to read, but to preserve as an heir- 
loom in your home. 

The Lord is Risen Indeed! 

Say it! Sing it! Let the church bells ring 
it! If you believe it, wing it with the deeds 
of your risen life! Among these a high place 
belongs to the Centennial Easter Joint-of- 
fering for at home and. abroad under the 
C. W. B. M. and the National Benevolent 
Association. Whether the Easter Offering is 
taken under the auspices of your church, 
Bible-school or Junior Endeavor Society, or 
all three, see that it is magnified. The sal- 
vation of individual lives depends upon it. 
The demonstration of Christ’s divinity is in 

Rolling out the Roll Books. 

Every mail bring in orders for the Cen- 
tennial Roll Books from all parts of Amer- 
ica. Every one who has looked into the 
matter is enthusiastic in his appreciation 
of the vast possibilities of this simple device 
as: First, an evangelistic lever. Second, a 
memorial monument. Third, a financial stim- 


ulas. Fourth, a spiritual anchor. 
Roll Books for Australia. 
Last week a Centennial Roll Book was 


sent to every church in Australia, New Zea- 
land and Tasmania. The brethren on the 
other side of the world will celebrate the 
centennial in April. All their roll books are 
to be gathered in Sydney for exhibition dur- 
ing the Centennial. Thus every member of 
every widely scattered church can be present 
in name as well as in spirit, and so testifying 
for the faith once for all delivered unto the 
saints. After the Sydney celebration the 
books will be shipped to Pittsburg to form 
a part of the great roll of a million and a 
half. 

Centennial Roll Books for England, Scan- 
dinavia, and All the Foreign Mission 
Fields. 

This week a Centennial Roll Book is being 
sent to every church in Great Britain and 


Scandinavia, and to every mission station 
under foreign skies. When all these are re- 
turned properly filled out, it will be the most 
wonderful collection of personal names ever 
exhibited in America. Moreover, the quality 
of Christianity in foreign lands as exhibited 
by the crosses that follow the names on the 
roll, will give a new standard of excellence to 
many an American church. For instance, 
over there the Centennial aim, “All the 
church and as many more in the Bible-school” 
and “Not less than my income’s tithe to 
God” are not ahead of the churches but be- 
hind them! 
Roll Books on Approval. 

To encourage the introduction of the Cen- 
tennial Roll Books immediately in every 
church, they will be sent out on approval as 
requested. Let us know how large you hope 
to have the membership of your church be- 
fore the Centennial, and we will send you 
immediately a roll book with capacity for 
160, 320, 640, 960, or whatever the situation 
demands, with a price list that will let you 
know whether you are to remit 10, 15, 20, 
25 cents or more in case you decide to keep 
the book, as of course you will. 


Pittsburg and Round About 


Soldiers’ Memorial Hall will be completed 


in July. This makes it certain that the Cen- 
tennial will have use of this magnificent 
building. Later good cuts will be available, 


and the brotherhood at large will be able to 
see how splendidly the Centennial can be 
housed in the Oakland district. The Sol- 
diers’ Memorial Hall, Carnegie Music Hall 
and the splendid stadium being erected for 
outdoor games will make a trinity of build 
ings of unsurpassed worth for this great 
convention. 

Ministers of Pittsburg and vicinity met 
Monday, March 15, 1909, at 10:30 in the 
Book Room, 203 Bissell Block. There were 
twenty-seven present. Reports excellent. 
Thirty-five confessions and thirteen other- 
wise for the week. E. B. Quick of Dravos- 
burg closed a short meeting at Bryn Mawr, 
a suburb of McKeesport with twenty-one 
added. G. W. Knepper not satisfied with 
eighty-six additions in his own church is 
helping Lawson Campbell at Squirrel Hill. 
In the upper Monongahela Valley a new Min- 
isterial Association has been formed with 
H. E. Beckler, the vigorous minister at Mo- 
nongahela, as president, and Norman W. 
Philips as secretary. C. L. Thurgood hears 
a brotherhood marching, tramp, tramp, 
tramp, right up to the Central’s door. D. R. 
Moss is luring his men into a pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon service of one hour. Good! 
M. J. Grable, W. H. Pinkerton and F. A. 
Wight took up the morning hour in inspira- 
tional talks. Brother Grable was present 
Lord’s Day morning, March 14, at Salem, 
Ohio, and helped them to pay off $1,555.00 
debt. The occasion was the celebration of 
their semi-centennial. W. R. Warren, cen- 
tennial secretary, the busiest man in the 
city made a hasty trip to Warren, Ohio, 
Lord’s Day, March 14, and visited both of 
the growing churches there. W. C. Crerie of 
Observatory Hill, Northside, will read the 
paper March. 22, 1909. The subject will be 
“A Critical Study of Isaiah.” 

A very delightful reception was accorded 
Bolly M. Hale, the new minister at Cragton, 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock. Rev. Mr. 
Bruce of the Presbyterian Church made the 
welcome address in behalf of the ministers 
of this beautiful suburb of Pittsburg. Rev. 
Wallace Tharp of the First Church, Pitts- 
burg, Northside, made the welcome address 
in behalf of the Christian Churches of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. The congregation there 
seems to be very happy in their new min- 
ister, and there promises to be some great 
things done in that splendid young church. 

O. H. Philips. 

Pittsburg, Pa., March 15, 1909. 
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The Easter Offering 


What a wonderful thing, this first 
Day, the fulfillment of the glorious promigs 
of Jesus to His disciples that he would come 
to them again and would not leave them 
orphans. This was the comfort He gave to 
their sorrowing hearts, and upon this first 
Easter Day of so long ago, he arose and re. 
turned to His disciples and they received Him 
with joy as He was as a dear father re. 
turned from the blessed other land. 

For the love of our master shall we not 
ask all who attend our Bible Schools to hear 
the cry of the orphan? This is the meaning 
of the great call sent out by our two 
organizations, the C. W. B. M. and the 
National Christian Benevolent Association, 
The C. W. B. M. has taken care of the 
helpless orphans under its shelter, and the 
special work that it has planned for the 
Centennial is the erection of the girls’ op. 
phanage building in Porto Rico; and besides 
this in the six orphanages it is caring for 
509 of God’s little ones, and is mothering one 
Babies’ Home in India. These homes are ip 
India and Porto Rico. The great, generous 
hearts of these glorious women are appealing 
to the friends and children on Easter Day 
for their assistance in carrying on this 
work, in which the Benevolent Association jg 
sharing. The great work of this association 
is the care of the orphan and the aged and 
sick. In the six orphan homes and the three 
homes for the aged and the two hospitals are 
gathered nearly 500 little ones besides those 
who are nearing the end of their life’s jour- 
ney and those who are sick. 

It is a reproach to our Brotherhood that 
we have not done more for the help of these 
organizations and awakened to the great im- 
portance of such help. Shall we not on this 
beautiful Easter Day show our love for the 
dependent by bringing joy and help to them. 
Every Bible School in the Brotherhood and 
every organization of children and young 
people should respond freely and heartily to 
this call. Such a call belongs to the teach- 
ing and training of the great Bible School 
work. Will all interested in the great Bible 
School interests in the various states lay this 
matter on the hearts of all and urge uni- 
versal observance of this day so that there 
may flow bountifully into the treasury of 
the C. W. B. M. and the Benevolent Associa- 
tion a great liberality? 








SPRY AT 64 
Keeps Well and Active on Postum. 





Postum does one good becatise it is made of 
clean hard wheat and contains no drug or 
other harmful substance. 

“My husband always had his coffee twice a 
day—thought he could not do without it,” 
writes a N. Y. woman. “About twelve years 
ago he began to have bad spells, 

“His head felt queer, was dizzy and sick at 
his stomach. The doctor would come, and 
prescribe for biliousness but medicines gave 
no permanent relief. 

“In a short time the same old spells would 
return. This went on for years, until we 
dreaaed these spells and feared he would be- 
come an invalid. 

a friend to whom we told this experience 
said it was coffee. He had been the same 
way and stopped drinking coffee and got well 
by change to well-made Postum. 

“He told us to be sure to make it right, 
according to directions on pkg. Now we like 
Postum as well as coffee, and I can’t remem- 
ber when my husband has had a sick day. 

“Those bad spells are a thing of the past. 
He is 64, works every day and is as spry a8 
a boy. We have been using Postum a year 
and a half and are glad to have a delicious 
drink which does not injure us as coffee did” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new ome 
appears from time to time. They are gei- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 























